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A HEALTHY YEAR IN LONDON. 


By the one hundred and thirty-second sec- 
tion of the Metropolis Local Management 
Act, it was ordained about two years ago 
that there should be appointed by the Board 
of Works, which represents the vestry in 
each London parish, a Medical Officer of 
Health, whose duty it should be “to ascertain 
the existence of diseases, more especially epi- 
demics increasing the rate of mortality,” and 
who also should “take cognisance of the 
fact of the existence of diseases,” 

By an instructional minute of the General 
Roard of Health, dated on the twentieth of 
the December before last, the duties of these 
medical officers of health were further de- 
fined ; they were not only to show the exist- 
ence of preventible diseases, to point out 
methods of removing them, and to insist on 
their removal, but they were also to collect 
and diffuse pepe information upon sanitary 
matters, and to serve as sanitary referees to 
the parishioners on whose behalf they were 
retained. The raising of the corps of sani- 
tary soldiers thus established was not com- 

leted until March, in the year eighteen 
fifty-six. Some vestries had their officers 
of health appointed earlier, but the first 
ear’s work for the improved health of 

ndon was supposed to begin in March of 
last year, and to end in March of this year ; 
when the Act of Parliament required that 
each officer of health, in addition to any 
weekly, monthly, or half-yearly reports that 
he might furnish to the board with which he 
worked, should write an annual report for 
publication by the vestry. The publication 
of these annual reports, by the several Lon- 
don parishes, has been recently completed. 
We have made it our business to read them 
all, together with many of the monthly and 
half-yearly reports by which they were pre- 
ceded. We have not only read, but we have 
also marked them and digested them, and 
the result of our study is now at the service 
of the reader. 

It gives us much of the story of a healthy 
year in London. There is not a fact or a 
suggestion in the sketch we are now writing 
which has not been drawn from the recent 
Teports of the London officers of health, and 
there has been hardly a report issued that 
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will not contribute to it, indirectly or di- 
rectly, some fact or opinion. The year in 
question was a healthy one. In ‘fifty-six, 
deaths from all causes in town fell short 
of the average of the four former years 
by five thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
= ; and in the spring of this year the mor- 
tality was five hundred and forty-six below 
the average. We do not attribute this to 
the exertions of the health officers and sani- 
tary inspectors ; but when we come presently 
to take a glance at the work actually done 
for the improvement of our wholesomeness, 
it will be evident that some of the life saved 
has been saved by the increase of attention 
paid to what is necessary for the maintenance 
of health. 

Let us confirm our minds upon this subject, 
and at the same time fortify them against 
any undue despondency when we fall upon 
details of our present state that are disheart- 
ening and sickening, by looking at the in- 
crease of health and duration of life actually 
produced by improvement in the public sense 
of what is wholesome. In London, in the 
year seventeen hundred, one person died 
out of every twenty-five. Fifty years later 
one died out of every twenty-one. In the 
first year of the present century there died 
only one in thirty-five, and in eighteen "thirty 
one in forty-five. Mr. Bianchi, of St. Sa- 
viour’s, reminds us of that. Again, Mr. 
Rendle, the health officer for the parish of 
St. George the Martyr, Southwark, reminds 
the public, that in the great plague year of 
sixteen ‘fifty-five there died out of that parish 
one person in every four; but that the loss 
in modern pestilences is one in thirty, forty, 
or sixty. His district is now one of the 
worst in London, and one of the most densely 
peopled ; but he does not look back with 
envy to the day when its population was 
much thinner—a century and ahalf ago; 
when all the alleys were blind alleys, and 
thoroughfares gloried in filthiness; when 
people had an address by Harrow Dung-hill, 
or in Dirty-lane, or Melancholy-walk, and 
Labour-in-vain-alley—dens of lifeinterspersed 
among good buildings and spacious gardens. 

At the present time we may represent the 
effect of unwholesome influences on a town 
population by the evidence of Dr. Letheby, 
that in some parts of the City of London the 
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death rate—in all parts high—is actually 
doubled. While in England the mean dura- 
tion of life, with men who have reached the 
age of twenty, will be forty years, in the 


City of London it will be but, thirty, and in| T. 


the western divisions of it only twenty-eight. 
He who starts upon a city life and residence 
at the age of twenty, says the city officer of 
health, “hardly stands a better chance of 
existence than do the average of infants when 
they are a year old; for in the one case he 
only reaches to the age of forty-eight, and in 
the other, with all the dangers of early life, 
they will get to be forty-seven.” 

But these averages are struck between the 
well-to-do and the ill-to-do ; the great mor- 
tality in courts and alleys is made to suggest 
a diminution of life that does not really take 
place in the mansions of the rich. 

Well, but it does sometimes, Dr. Druitt 
is the medical officer of health for Saint 
George’s, Hanover Square. Small-pox ap- 
peared in his district. One of the places in 
which it appeared, was the room of a journey- 
man who—in this room, surrounded by his} 
sick children—was making coats for the 
customers of a fashionable tailor in a fashion- 
able street. Another was the room of a 
laundress, employed in getting up gentle- 
men’s white ties. Another was inhabited by 


the family of an upper servant in a house in 
Berkeley Square. 

That is a broad thint to the selfish, but 
God knows, we are not selfish as a people in 


this matter. When we are told that at 
Dulwich, where the high ground secures 
light and air, where money secures all the 
wants of life, and where the population is 
but at the rate of one person in one acre, 
there died last year only thirteen persons 
in a thousand, two of them children, and 
not one from a preventible disease ; while in 
Peckham—to go no farther—there died 
twenty in a thousand, we do not fail to see 
the influence of a man’s dwelling-place on 
the duration of his life. We are not blind 
to the meaning of a comparison like this 
between neighbour and neighbour. Between 
Hanover Square and Uyde Park are the 
hundred and thirty-seven houses of Lower 
and Upper Brook Street, besides thirteen 
mansions at the north of Grosvenor Square. 
The deaths in them all between the first of 
April last year and the same date this year 
were nine. Shepherd’s Court in Upper 
Brook Street contains nine houses, and there 
were as many deaths in those houses alone. 
We give some more of these comparisons 
which carry their own lesson with them too 
distinctly, and appeal too surely to our 
hearts, to need enforcement. In the west 
Ward of Mile End, the deaths are at the rate 
of thirty-two in every thousand; in the 
centre ward, which is not much less densely | 
crowded, there die out of the thousand only | 
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twenty-one, | 
| for Mile End, Mr. Freeman, looks for the 
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eause of this excessive destruction of life 
in his west ward, and finds that it takes 
place in a new town, which has sprung up 
during the last few years at the rear of Castle 
avern, sometimes called the Rhodeswell 
estate. These houses form a main part of 
the ward ; they have been inhabited several 
years, yet the roads were not made up and 
the district was undrained. Under recent 
laws the drainage of a new street is made 
before houses are built, instead of afterwards. 

At Chelsea, Dr. Barclay, local Officer of 
Health, prudently doubtful of conclusions 
drawn from a comparison between popula- 
tions of only one, two, or three thousand for 
a single year, yet sets down certain facts in 
a table of the rate of mortality from epide- 
mics in different corners of the parish. In 
the parish as a whole there do not die of 
epidemic and infectious diseases so many as 
two in a thousand, but in various districts 
of small streets and courts, the deaths from 
this cause amount to six or even alittle more 
than seven in a thousand. Now, this table 
shows that among such courts the death rate 
has been by far the lowest where the year’s 
course of sanitary improvement was begun | 
first, and even then has been made up almost 
entirely of deaths in a street that was not 
inspected until very late in the season, and 
of some that occurred before any alterations 
were begun. We need not hesitate to accept 
the inference suggested. The effect of changes | 
made in Rotherhithe shows most empha- 
tically, if any men could doubt, how life is to 
be saved by making homes less poisonous. | 
In eighteen hundred and forty-nine, cholera 
mowed down the inhabitants of the eastern | 
part- of Rotherhithe, which was without | 
sewers, almost without drains, and without 
other water than the people dipped up from 
the Thames or from some filthy tidal wells. | 
The ravages of cholera caused the construc- 
tion of a sewer and the bringing-in of an | 
abundant supply of good water. When the | 
cholera returned in eighteen hundred and | 
fifty-four, there was no part of London south 
of the Thames more free from it than the | 
eastern part of Rotherhithe: while the new 
streets on the Deptford Lower Road, built 
upon undrained garden ground, suffered 
severely. Again, writes Mr. Murdoch, Me- 
dical Officer of Health for Rotherhithe, a 
few years ago the upper part of Swan Lane 
was intersected by foul open ditches. Typhus 
fever then reigned constantly on that spot. 
As many as ninety cases of fever were 
attended by the parish surgeon in twelve 
months. But, since the ditches have been 
arched over, the disease has entirely dis- 
appeared, and the place is one of the health- 
iest in the parish. 

Again, there is in Rotherhithe a group of 
ten houses called Dodd’s Place. In those ten 
houses, with a population of about fifty, ten 
persons died of cholera in eighteen hundred 
and forty-nine. There was then a stagnant 
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ditch before the houses. That has been filled|and eighteen the sum of deaths at every 


ops and Dodd’s Place has since been remark- | other age. 
abl 


free from disease. In eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, only three persons in it were 
attacked by cholera, and not one died. We 
come to a more fashionable quarter for 
one other instance. Dr. Lankester is medical 
officer of health for St. James’s, Westminster. 
He tells us that in the unhealthy Berwick 
Street division are the model lodging-houses, 
called Ingestre Buildings. Their mortality 
last year was at the rate of sixteen in a 
thousand, With that he contrasts a part of 
the St. James’s Square division—Burlington 
Arcade. The rooms there are narrow and 
small, imperfectly ventilated, and, although 
not overcrowded, shorten life. The mortality 
last year among residents in Burlington 
Arcade was at the rate of thirty in a thousand. 
Now, let us turn from Saint James to Saint 
Giles. 
Dr. George Buchanan, Medical Officer of 


In the City Road district, there 
died forty-one infants, against twenty-six 
persons of every age older than five. In the 
Whitecross Street district, there were seventy- 
seven deaths, of which no less than fifty-nine 
were deaths of infants under five years old. 
Three burials in every four were burials of 
little children. 

This is, by far, the worst fact of its kind 
to be found in the whole budget of sanitary 
reports now before us. The worst that can 
be generally said (and with all its local varia- 
tions, it is a distressing feature in each parish 
account) is, that one half the deaths are 
deaths of children under five. And then, as 
Dr. Barnes reminds the vestry at Shoreditch, 
of all the children born among us, only one 
half live to the age of fifteen; only one in 
three lives to be older than forty ; only one 
in five lives to be sixty-one. 

To account for such figures as these, we 


Health for Saint Giles, tells us that “the|will now take from the reports one or two 
present mortality among infants in Saint | illustrations of what may be found in London 
Giles’s is such, that a child two years old/in a healthy year, to warn us how much 
has a better chance of living to be fifty,| wholesomer and healthier we may become. 
than a child at its birth has of living to be|Turner’s Retreat, Bermondsey, is cited by 
two years old.” And so we turn over a new | Dr. Challice, officer of health for that parish, 
leaf in the history of London during this its|as a fever-nest inhabited by persons not of 
healthy year. ‘The little children form by|the poorest description, many of whom are 
far the largest class of victims to the poison-| very cleanly in their habits, but who are 
ing or stinting of our air and food. In foul} poisoned by want of drainage, who live beset 
homes the mortality of children tends to | by their own offscourings in a court soaked 
multiply itself, for where more children die,|by a neighbouring yard in which a manu- 
a strong solution of dogs’ ex- 
Partly this happens, because the | crement (technically called pure) adjacent to 





more children are born to feed the jaws of | facturer kee 

death. 

perishing of unweaned infants from the|the public thoroughfare. We will quote 

mother’s breast is followed speedily by new! only one passage more—it is from the Rother- 

creations. But there must be another law of|hithe report. We sicken as we read of such 

nature wane to produce a result so strik-| homes. They sicken and die, who have to 
e 





ing as that in healthy districts, where there|live in them. In Spreadeagle Court “almost 
is one death in fifty-six people, there is one|all the houses were overcrowded with in- 
birth in forty-two ; but that in unhealthy dis-| mates, dilapidated, and swarming with bugs. 
tricts where there is one death in thirty-three | Many of the inhabitants complained that the 
people, there is one birth in twenty-eight. We| quantity of water forced on by the company 
take this into account then, in considering the| was not sufficient, and certainly the recep- 
large sum of the mortality of infants. Were/tacles for it were not generally large enough, 
everything as it should be, the death of a| and often dirty andleaky. The drainage has 
young child, except by accident, would be a| been originally good, but is everywhere 
rare event. Little ones inheriting no weak-|choked up. Nota house had an ashpit, the 
ness from their parents, breathing pure air,| vegetable and animal refuse being strewn 
eating pure bread, and drinking the due/|aboutthe yards, and mixing their effiuvia with 
quantity of wholesome milk, would grow to/ those from the overflowing cesspools.” 
sturdy manhood, and to comely womanhood,} We can quote no more of such details. 
but there would not be so many of them| They abound in the reports, and we know 
growing. Families would be little larger) that they must abound, The late Sir Henry 
than they now are, but they would be com-|de la Beche informed me, writes Dr. Lan- 
pene more entirely of children upon the|kester of the court district, that when the 
nee, and by the fireside: not many would be| School of Mines was built on the space be~ 
moved into the little coffin from the cot.|}tween Jermyn Street and Piccadilly, for- 
We know what the truth is. Dr. Pavy,|merly known as Derby Court, no less than 
Medical Officer of Health for Saint Luke’s,| thirty-two cesspools had to be emptied and 
tells that in the Old Street district of his| filled up. There is plenty of work, then, to 
arish, the actual number of the deaths| be done everywhere by the boards of works, 
uring the healthy year of which we) medical officers of health, and inspectors of 
write, was forty-four, twenty-six of them| nuisances; and in each of the reports before 


being deaths of children under five years old,/us there is an accurate chronicle of work 
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done, which suggests the strong conviction to! very soon after their appointment, formed | 
which we have before referred, that even | themselves into an Association, in order that 
already some part of the diminution in the | since their office was new, its duty ill-defined, 
rate of our mortality is due to recent exer-|and its usefulness very dependent upon their 
tion for the removal of a few causes of|all collecting and arranging facts upon a 
disease—faint as it is in comparison with|common system, they might work har- 
the great mass of evil to be overcome. In|moniously “for mutual assistance and infor- 
one parish alone (Whitechapel) thirteen | mation, and for the advancement of medical 
hundred cesspools have been abolished, and | science.” The good spirit which produced 
nearly four hundred, for which sewerage|such an association has maintained it now 
could not be substituted, have been cleansed. | for fifteen months, not only as a bond of union 
In the same parish, more than three hun-|among fellow-workers, but as a means of 


dred dwellings have been lime-whited and 
cleaned; as many yards and cellars have 
been paved; improvement has been made 
in forty slaughter-houses; dust-bins have 
been built, water supply has been amended in 
some houses, and connected with soil-pans in 


making work effective for the public service. 
We have shown how the reports before us 
teach the need of sanitary work in London, 
and that they tell something of work done. It 
remains for us to refer to the curious facts and 
valuable suggestions in which they abound. 


seven hundred and fifty. This kind of| As to particular diseases, there are strange 
activity, various in degree, is everywhere | things to be learnt. Why is consumption 
shown ; out of these reports we might fill| the disease most fatal at Mile-end, as Mr. 
two or three columns with such local records | Freeman shows us that it is; and why has 
of work done. A large proportion of it is| Dr. Buchanan to report that the great feeder 
the result of the activity of the inspectors of | of the grave is measle in Saint Giles’s? The 
nuisances. The business of the officer of|last fact reminds us of a sentence in Mr, 
health is to supply in each district the help-| Wilkinson’s report fur the Lewisham district. 





ing mind, and we have not read our heap of 
reports without acquiring a very high respect 
for the intelligence of the body of gentlémen 
by whom they have been furnished. They 
vary, of course, very much in ability, but they 
are all written in earnest. Except one or two 
instances of subservience to vestries, they 
take a liberal, high-minded tone ; are firm in 
pursuit of their object, but make few extra- 


“Closely surrounding a courtyard, in which 
| are placed a stable, slaughter-house, and dung- 
|heap, draining into a well (which was, until | 
lately, used for drinking) there have been | 
sixteen or seventeen severe cases of measles.” 

In Mr. Pittard’s district of Saint George’s- 
in-the-East, there are the London Docks, 
and into these docks, clearly and easily 
|preventible as the disease is, “hardly a 





vagant demands ; and if they now and then month passes without the coming of a ship 
misread a fact into theory, they far more than | with frightful sickness and death on board 
compensate for the occasional error by the| from scurvy.” In one case that came under 
frequency and force of their warnings against | Mr. Pittard’s notice, the captain perfectly 
generalisation from a few facts, or from many | well knew by what means to prevent scurvy, | 
facts without taking incidental circumstances “and, after the first culpable neglect in leav- 
into consideration. ing India without them—when scurvy was 
Thus Dr. Druitt tells the inhabitants of spreading in the ship, and one man had | 
Saint George’s, Hanover Square, that they already died of it—they lay to at the Azores, | 
must look beyond dry tables of mortality to| where oranges (a well-known preventive) 
see that half the parish is like a vast hotel, | were selling at threepence the dozen, and the 
with shifting population. He learns from | captain purchased some for his own use, of | 
the bakers, that there is from twice and | which he subsequently sold a few to the sick 
a-half to four times as much bread eaten|men at two-pence a-piece. The outlay of a 
there in June as in September. Many people, pound or two would have enabled him to put | 
if sick, go into the country. Into certain) fis crew in perfect health ; but he only took 
streets, many sick people come as lodgers, | care of himself. Two more men died before 
attracted by the excellence of the medical and | the ship reached England, and the survivors 
surgical advice to be had in the parish, so that, contrasted with the captain, who was hale | 
apart from that consideration, we might sup-| and hearty, it was painful to see. The law, 
pose, from tables, that those streets were | as it now stands, I fear, cannot be brought 
Sager fatal to persons in the prime of directly to bear on such a case. I had no 
ife. Again, the immunity from sickness and | vent for my indignation, but to upbraid this 





death among the rich is made to appear 
greater than it is, because, in the population 
of their houses, are reckoned the domestic 
servants, who leave, if unhealthy, go away to 
their friends in the alleys to be ill ; and who, 
having given their lives to swell the life- 
table of the rich, add their deaths to the 
death-tables of the poor. 


poo 
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captain, in no measured terms, on his own 
deck, in the presence of the men he had so 
foully wronged.” 

Among the suggestions scattered about 
these reports, are some for the establishment 
of public playgrounds; some, tending to 
enforce the fact, that the pulling down of 
here and there a house, when to do so would 
make an open thoroughfare of a blind alley, 
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would bring the blessing of air home to the | 
poor, as surely as the laying out of parks ;' 
some, urging that houses should be built for | 
the poor in flats, or proving the value of | 
good model lodging-houses as investment— 
sick tenants being often unable to pay their) 
rents. One gentleman wishes that coroners’ | 
inquests should be made of reasonable use to | 
science, and thinks it a scandal that in 
framing tables of mortality he should be) 
baulked now-a-days by such a register as| 
“Found dead,” or “Died by the visitation | 
of God.” Nearly all specially denounce 
the watering of milk, which is no harmless 
adulteration, but, as one writer puts it, a far’ 
worse crime than the poisoning of pickles. 
Milk is almost the sole food of the infant, and 
should be the main article of food for the child. 
The milkman who waters his cans, is a starver | 
of children. In a town where the morta- 
lity of children is so frightful as in London, | 
and where so great a number of the deaths 
is caused by defective nutrition, that a large | 
part of what food the children do get should | 
be surreptitiously withdrawn, is not a trifling | 
matter. In one report it is urged upon 
respectable householders that they should use | 
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does, gradually, by various small outlets. 
But if the whole drainage of London on 
either side of the Thames be brought into 
one great sewer, and discharged thence into 
the river in a single torrent, Dr. Barnes 
believes that it will form a stream too power- 
ful and rapid to unite soon with the river 
water, or to be in any sensible degree disin- 
fected by the earths contained in them. It 
would run into the Thames as the water of 
the River Plata runs into the sea, holding its 
own for miles, or as the red waters of the 
river Maine, after entering the bed of the 
Rhine, may be seen flowing side by side with 
the green Rhine water, and distinctly sepa- 
rate therefrom. If that be the case, the 
outfall of the sewer flood cannot be situated 
too far from the town. 


now 


ELEANOR CLARE'S JOURNAL FOR 
TEN YEARS. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

Burnpank CorraGE, July the seventh, 

Eighteen hundred and forty-four—Mrs, Lake 

said to me this morning in her grave, im- 

pressive fashion, “ My dear love, it is a very 





the very cheap and simple instrument which’ serious responsibility to be an heiress.” 

tells tales on the milkman, and determinedly! She was looking straight into me, as it 
—not for their own sakes, but for the sake! were, and I felt that she was in such solemn 
of all the children dying round about us—' earnest that I dared not turn it off witha 
refuse to buy milk that has been watered. | laugh, as I could have done if anybody else 
Again, we are told that the practice of giving | had made the remark. Indeed, fora moment, 
drink-money to dustmen leads such men to a perfect spasm of terror made my heart 
refuse to empty the bins of the poor, except | quiver again; I could scarcely get my 
when they can extort pence for the service,| breath, and went red and white, hot and 
and that in this way a considerable element cold, half-a-dozen times in as many minutes. 
of unwholesomeness is added to their narrow| I cannot be glad as I know some girls 
homes. The Paddington Vestry prints on would. I never knew what it was to want 
the cover of its report a special request that money, and so don’t set much store by it— 
the inhabitants will not give money to the! I don’t see how it can make me any happier 
parish dustmen for the mere performance of, than I have been, but I do see how it can 
their duties. Upon drainage and water-| make mea very great deal more miserable. 
supply, the reports are of course rich in| Ever since Mrs. Lake said that about its 
information and suggestion. Dr. Barnes,’ being a serious responsibility, I have felt as 
officer of health for Shoreditch, who happens if I had got a great heavy yoke about my 
also to be senior physician to the Dread-|neck. I wonder what Uncle Robert meant 
nought, knows, from his Dreadnought expe-| by laying such a burden upon me, when there 
rience, that the deposit on the banks, not the| were Cousin Henry and Cousin Jane who 
filth held suspended in the river, is that by | would have borne it with so much more 
which fever is bred ; and he has made obser- | dignity — who would have rejoiced in it, 
vations of his own on Thames water, with | sleeping and waking, which I shall never, 
these results.—He finds that the river never| never do! He might have built a church 
is so filthy to the eye as during the flood and | (and sorely they want one at Burnshead), or 
high-water, precisely when it contains the | endowed a hospital; he might have done a 
minimum of sewage matter. At low water,| thousand things with it more sensible and 
on the contrary, when there is the maximum | profitable than bequeathing it to me whom 
of sewage, the water is often almost bright, | he had never seen, and who am not the least 
yielding comparatively little earthy sediment. | bit grateful for it. 

But, that admixture of earth and inorganic, What am I to do with eighty thousand 
matter from the banks, which makes the pounds? If I were a man I would go into 
Thames water turbid and opaque, serves | business, and speculate with it, and get rid 
really for the conversion and the disinfec-| of it: I hate trouble and anxiety about 
tion of the sewage. It is the blessing of) money, and I love to sit with dear 
the river: not, as most people suppose, its, Grannie in this pretty old drawing-room, 
curse. It exerts its disinfecting power best| and read, or sew, or idle, just as it pleases 
on sewage matter entering the river, as it/me. I never felt to want anything grander 
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or better: our life seemed quite sufficient | consultation over me ; I should not wonder 
for me, and now it will be changed — all| if I were to be sent off to school somewhere : 
changed ! the threat has been looming in Grannie’s 
Iamavery common-place, unambitious body, | eyes for long. But I shall not like leaving 
no doubt, but I can’t help it. I don’t want|home. Burnbank will always be home to me, 
to be magnificent and do great deeds: I| It looks so lovely from the window just 
never had an aspiration in my life! Ilike|now! There is a little vessel with its white 
to give Ailie Martin five shillings and a|sails set, glidmg across the glimpse of sea 
flannel petticoat at Christmas, or to help| between the trees beyond the green ; then 
anybody whose cow or donkey dies; but as/ the sun is out, and the wind is strong enough 
for having my name put in charitable sub-| to keep up a continual whisper among the 
scription-lists, as other people’s are, with | leaves: there are two charming little baby 
|| great sums of money after them, it would| donkeys with their mothers, and flocks of 
| make me want to hide my head for shame | geese, and a few children on the grass—now, 
at my ostentation! I said yesterday to/|one of the baby donkeys is taking maternal | 
Grannie and Cousin Jane, that I believed | refreshment, and the clerk’s yelping terrier, | 
this fine fortune would prove the plague of | Spite, is making a scurry amongst the geese ! | 
my life, and Cousin Jane bade me not talk | Ferndell Park may be very grand and very | | 
so wildly, I should be glad enough of it} beautiful, but it will be transportation to go 
some day; Grannie only sighed: in her} away from Burnbank for the grandest and | 
heart she thinks as I do—that I shall be} most beautiful place in the world—but I shall 
neither the happier nor the better for it. not need to live there yet! 
It has already made me have some| July the ninth.—It has ended as I expected. 
disagreeable thoughts : — the Curlings, who| I am to go to school! Cousin Henry is very 
are generally so high and mighty, and/| decided, and it was of no use to rebel. He is 
scarcely vouchsafe me a word, when they| my guardian. He reminded me that I am not 
called the other day literally abased them-| sixteen years old yet, and that my education | 
selves before me; it would have delighted | has been of the plainest. Grannie spoke up | 
me to throw a sofa-cushion at Mary Jane|for me, and said that though I was home- | 
when she began to praise what she styled | taught, I was not ignorant of common things, 
my beautiful indifference tu sordid dross ;|and that what I had learnt, I had learnt 
and if I had done it, I believe she would| thoroughly. It was good of her; but, of | 
only have called it a charming outbreak of| course, I must be far behind other girls who | 
girlish vivacity! They asked me to tea,|/ have had immense advantages. So this is 
and I said I would not go ; Grannie scolded| my sentence: banishment from Burnbank, 
me afterwards for being rude and abrupt to/ and hard labour at the long roll of accom- 
them : well,—I dare say I was rude and ab-| plishments for two years: these arethe first- | 
rupt, and I will never be anything else to/ fruits of my heiress-ship! Thereis a little | 
people I dislike. respite, however, for none of the schools open 
Then, poor Miss Lawson and her sister} until August. 
Betsy took the other view of me, and the last} Since I have seen Cousin Henry and lis- | 
time I saw them were quite stiff and cold.| tened to his sage talk, 1 am more than ever 
They hoped I should not be uplifted and| impressed by the mistake Uncle Robert made | 
proud in my new position, and pretended to| in leaving his money to me instead of to him, | 
think that I should despise coming to have | and I believe Cousin Henry thinks it a mis- | 
tea at five o’clock in theirdingy little parlour. | take too. He had not anything very pleasant | 
It was not kind, for I am fond of Betsy, and| to say, and appeared to consider his task of | 
T should like to give them a couple of nice} guardian to my wilful self anything but a 
easy chairs to rest their backs, only I am/| delightful office. When I opposed one of | 
such an awkward creature, I don’t know how | his schemes because I did not like it, he re- | 
todo it. If I have to give anybody any-|torted sharply, “Wealth has its penalties, | | 
thing, I always want todo it without being | Eleanor Clare, and you must just; take them 
seen ; and if ever what I offered was refused, | along with its satisfactions. As long as you 
I am sure I would never venture to offer| were a portionless country damsel, no one 
again, Iam very stupid! It is to behoped| cared much what you did—now, as a rich 
I shall grow used to being rich, and I am| heiress, there will be many scrutinising eyes 
sure I say my prayers that I may do no| upon you.” 
harm with my money, even if I cannot do} I shall go and talk to Mrs. Lake about it: | 
much good ; but it is all so new to me yet,|if I am to do this and not to dothat, different | 
and it eases me to tell my difficulties to my | to myself, I shall loathe my fortune: I think 
little books ; they are so silly, I dare not in-| Cousin Henry might have left that unsaid. 
flict them even on Grannie, who looks sad| People who call, ask what I am going to do ; 
and serious whenever I attempt it. and when they are told, some say it is the 
I should like to get some method of spend-| most sensible and best plan, but others won- 
ing my income regularly ; it shall not accu-|der why I do not immediately plunge into 


mulate if I can help it. When Cousin Henry | fashionable revelry—I shall never do for | 
| comes down to-morrow there will be a grand! that ! | 
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Cousin Jane has invited herself over to 
Burnbank to spend a week or two: I hope 
she will not bring a Dorcas basket to sew at, 
as she did the last time she came. I want to 
be out of doors this glorious weather. 

It was such fun once in Cousin Henry’s| 
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July the twelfth—Last night I went to 
have tea with Miss Lawson and Betsy. I 
had bought two very nice easy chairs the day 
before at Compton, and sent them with a 
little note and my love. Next morning, Miss 
Betsy came and asked me to go in the even- 


magnificent laying down of the law for my|ing; they were both so pleased with my 


rule and guidance! When he had settled 
that I was to go to school, he added precisely : 
“And until Eleanor’s education is finished 
her allowance need not be more than three 
hundred a-year. Afterwards, until she is of 
age, and my duty ceases, six hundred will be | 
about the mark.” | 

I spoke up immediately, and said; “No, 
Cousin Henry, it will not. I shall have five 
hundred a-year now, and immediately I leave 
school, I shall choose to enjoy the whole of 
my income.” 

Grannie looked so startled, and Cousin 
Henry sat bolt upright in his chair, drew a 
very long breath, and glared as if I had struck 
him. After a minute’s pause, he asked, “ But 
what can you do with five hundred a-year 
now?” 

I replied, “I want to have a pretty little 
carriage and a pair of ponies, like Mrs. Lake’s, 
for us at Burnbank ; and in my holidays, I 
want a horse to ride myself—then I want to 
re-furnish the drawing-room, and put up a 
little conservatory at the glass-door end,—I 
want to hire Mary Burton to wait on Grannie 
and me, and Mary’s brother to attend to the 
ponies, and drive Grannie about when I 
am away. All that can be done, Cousin 
Henry ?” 

“Certainly, it can be done,” said he with a 
great deal of hesitation, and keeping his eye 
watchfully upon me. 

“Then, it must be done—there, Grannie, 
the carriage and ponies for you!” cried I, 
and really for the first time I felt what a good 
thing money is. 

Cousin Henry did not look half satisfied, 
but he refrained from arguing the matter— 
perhaps he felt a little glad, because he is 
very fond of Grannie, and he has far too 
large a family himself for there to be any 
likelihood of his making her old age more 
comfortable. He could not reasonably oppose 
me, because I know Uncle Robert left his 
estate free from incumbrance and in perfect 
order ; consequently there can be no pretence 
for accumulating money to clear or improve 
it, 

I believe I am going to develop into a 
woman of business, after all. But would 
anybody believe it? I will tell you, my old 
book, but nobody else. I have been trying to | 
calculate the interest of eighty thousand 

ounds at four per cent. and I can’t do it! 

know nothing of sums except the four first | 
tules and long division, and I am ashamed | 
to ask what my income will ultimately be | 
—yet, I wish to know—and when I do) 
know I will spend it every year up to the 
last shilling ! | 


| 


present, and each sat in her chair all the 
time to show me how they appreciated them. 
I had felt afraid they might be affronted, 


but Miss Lawson said, “ Never fear to do 
a kind action, Eleanor, now you have the 


means. We never could have bought these 
chairs ourselves, as Betsy knows, if our 
backs had been broken with rheumatism. 
We shall always think of you when we are 
resting in them.” And she did not snap once 
all the while I was there. 

Cousin Jane is here, as full of business 
and care as she usually is. I have subscribed 
to every one of her baskets, and all her 
schools, but I had hard work to beg off 
making sun-bonnets for the little girls of 
Central Africa ; and whether I would or no, 
I have had to make two bazaar pincushions 
and a doll pen-wiper. I offered her ten 
shillings to let me off, but she lectured me 
for idleness, and made me set to work. 
The Curlings came to invite us to join a 

ic-nic of theirs to the Abbey at Downham, 
but Grannie said No for me, and afterwards 
explained that she did not want me to be 
acquainted with the people I should meet 
there. I should have liked to go very well, 
not that I care for any of the people, but 
because the drive there is pleasant, and the 
old ruins are so beautiful. 

The Curlings have undergone a wonderful 
transformation lately ; their civility is op- 
pressive ; how X do dislike them! That 
Mary Jane asked me if I should continue 
to visit the Lawsons, and actually had the 
insolence to add: “The reason we never 
took you up so cordially as we were inclined 
to do, Eleanor dear, was because we really 
could not associate with such common 
people—you know they used to keep a little . 
shop in Compton, where they sold coffee and 
tea.” 

I put on my grand air, which Grannie 
always says repels as decidedly as if I said, 
“Stand back!” and told her that my lov- 
ings and hatings had undergone no change, 
and that I should certainly go to Miss 
Lawson’s as much as I had ever done, 
She reddened, and tried to talk about my 
position (she and I taking diametrically 
opposite views of how the said position is 
best respected), and opined that I should soon 
learn my own value. 

Howsick it all makes me! as if directly this 
mis-fortune happened to me I had lost my 
identity, and ceased to be that Eleanor Clare 
who went on her way rejoicing and unmo- 
lested! I don’t like to think it can be true, 
but I have fancied that two or three people 
whom I have known since I was a child have 
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ceased liking me as well as they did. Cousin 
Jane, for instance: she sneers at me con- 
tinually. Ido hope I shall not grow suspi- 
cious: I have often heard of people with 
money thinking they werenot loved for them- 
selves, and I should not like it to be my own 
case—but as little should I approve of being 
envied for it. Nobody knows, and I suppose 
nobody ever will know, for I am not going to 

rate about what I cannot do—how much 

tter pleased and how much happier I 
should have been, if Uncle Robert had 
divided his property among the three of us, 
instead of leaving it all to me. Grannie 
says my mother was always his pet, but she 
evidently thinks that Ferndell ought to have 
been Cousin Henry’s, so that it might have 
been kept in the name of Favell instead of 
passing to the Clare’s—to be sure, it was not 
family property : Uncle Robert earned it for 
himself; and had, therefore, an indisputable 
right to bequeath it as he would, but his will 
has not given satisfaction to any of us—not 
even to me, his heiress. 

I should like to know what made him pass 
over Cousin Henry and Cousin Jane. If I 
might hazard such a thought, I could almost 
fancy that Grannie loved Uncle Robert less 
than her other children. He never came 
amongst us here, and except for the present 
he sent to me at Christmas, I never should 
have known I had such a _ relative. 
Cousin Jane does not talk of him as if she 
kad ever seen him, but only says that she 
understood he was a shy, reserved man, who 
led, from choice, an extremely secluded life. 
I don’t like to ask Grannie, for she never 
mentions him first. 

July the sixteenth—We have heard of a 
pair of beautiful bay ponies, that will just 
suit us; Grannie says she shall be able to 
drive them herself. They belonged to Lady 
Singleton at Deerhill: the carriage is to 
come from London, next week: I hope we 
shall have one or two drives in it before I go 
to school. 

Cousin Henry has decided upon the place 
to which I am to be sent. It is a Miss 
Thoroton’s at Stockbridge—a very excellent 
school, he says, where I shall have every 
opportunity of becoming what he desires 
to see me! O! what does he anaes to = 
me? A on, & peri, a nonpareil ! 
firm belief is, that fT am cultivated for : 
score years [ shall revert to my natural 
pleasures and quiet idlenesses the moment 
the guard is off. I cannot be always think- 
ing of what is proper and fitting to be done. 

July the seventeenth—I have had a long 
walk with Mrs. Lake, who told me about 
Uncle Robert. He was Grannie’s eldest 
son, Cousin Henry’s father is the second, and 
Uncle Tom was the youngest ; my mother 
was the youngest ofall. Uncle Robert made 
a low marriage—that is, our family felt it so 
—and they would not acknowledge his wife, 
or see him at Burnbank after: only my 
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mother wrote him kind letters. Uncle 
Robert’s wife was very pretty, and Mrs. Lake 
says, very good, too, and neither ignorant nor 
vulgar ; but Grannie would not forgive him, 
and his two brothers kept up the estrange- 
ment, instead of trying to heal it. Uncle 
Robert loved her devotedly, but he soon lost 
her; and when she lay dying, it was my 
mother (then unmarried, and quite a girl) 
who visited and nursed her. This explains 


why he left his property to me, and why 
Grannie so very much dislikes to speak of 
him. Iam giad I know about it, for myste- 
ries are always in the way. 

Iam surprised Grannie should have been | 
so harsh, but it often seems asif the best | 


people were the most tyrannical in trying to | 
make others be good and happy exactly after | 
their fashion. Cousin Jane has that {way. | 
She says to me often,—“ Eleanor, do so and | 
so, I am sure it is the right way, the only | 
right way, and it will befal better than if 
you followed your own head ;”—and she will | 
talk and argue until I am fairly beaten down | 
by an avalanche of words, If I am resolved 
to do as I like, there is nothing for it but | 
running out of hearing, and that I do some- | 
times. 

Then I had some talk with Mrs. Lake | 
about myself, and she bids me turn a deaf | 
ear to all warnings, doubts, and promptings, | 
and to go straightforward in my own natural | 
way, just as if the fortune had never come to | 
me; and I will,if Ican. There is one good | 
thing at school—there we are all equal, for- 
tunes or no fortunes—no, not all equal! I | 
begin to feel as if I should turn out a fearful | 
dunce, and rather to dread the beginning. | 
I don’t know why, but I always feel more | 
awkward in a company of young girls about | 
my own age than I ever do elsewhere; I | 
think they quizz and make remarks, and then | 
I have such a silly trick of blushing; how- | 
ever, it has to be, and so my courage must | 
bear me through as well as it may. | 

July the twenty-fourth—To-day Grannie | 
and I had our first drive together in the | 
pony carriage ; it was so cosy, so charming, | 
and will be such an ease and comfort to | 
Grannie, now that she cannot walk far, but 
still finds the fresh air necessary to keep her | 
in health. We went round by Deerhill, and | 
the ponies wanted to turn in at the gate. 
Poor little things! They remembered their 
old home. 

The Singletons are quite ruined, and are | 
gone abroad, we hear. That odious Mary 
Jane Curling suggested to me that if they | 
had stayed at home, young Sir Edward might 
have married me—I should have been my 
lady, and my fortune would have restored 
Deerhill. 

I can scarcely control myself when she 
begins to show her teeth, roll her eyes, and | 
talk in that way. I should like to beat her, | 
she makes me feel worse than anything or | 
anybody I ever saw. I dislike her present 
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free-and-easy tone far more than her former | 
lofty one. I shall have to encase myself in 
my unapproachable armour whenever we 
meet, if we are to remain on civil terms, but | 
I would much rather quarrel with her, and 
have done with it ; it would be naughty, but 
it would save a world of trouble and hypocrisy. 

A man came this morning to plan the con- 
servatory ; there is to be a glass door out of 
the drawing-room into it, and it is to be 
made on the same principle as Mrs. Lake’s, 
It will be finished when I come home at 
Christmas. 

It is arranged for Cousin Jane to stay at 
Burnbank with Grannie while I am away. 
This is very nice; she would have been dull | 
alone, for, though Mary Burton is a good 
attentive girl, she wants some one to read 
aloud to her, and to drive or walk out with. 
Jane is too bustling and active for me—too 
fussy ; but Grannie seems not to mind it, or 
else she has a way of making her sit still and 
keep quiet. I had to sew at a sun-bonnet to- 
day for peace and quietness’ sake ; but it is 
not a charitable bonnet, for I did it with the 
greatest ill-will possible. 

July the twenty-seventh,—Grannie pro- 
posed a few days since, that to celebrate my 
going to school (I saw nothing to rejoice 
over) we must have a tea-drinking at Burn- 
bank. I said, if we did, it should be a tea- 
drinking for the children, and anybody else 
who chose to come without an invitation 
might come, but I would not have a solemn 
party for talk, compliments, and scandal. 

I managed the affair myself. It was beau- 
tiful weather, so the children had tea in the 
orchard at three o’clock, and the old women 
had tea too. Grannie thought we should 
have it all to ourselves, but I knew better. 
I told our advertising Post, Miss Briske, that 
I should be glad to see any of my friends 
who could dispense with formality; that 
there would be plenty of strawberries, and 
other ripe fruit, and tea, coffee, and cakes, at 
five o’clock for them, but that I did not mean 
to give anybody anything unless they arrived 
in time to help to amuse the children. 

I was sure they would come, if it was only 
for the novelty, and come they did,—all the 
Curlings, the Prices, Lucy, and Ellen Cooper, 
the Lawsons, Mrs. Lake, Mrs. and Miss 
Cranworth, Dr. Rayson and his wife, and a 
troop of people from the Charltons. John 
Burton and little Tom had quite enough to do 
to pick fruit all the afternoon, and every one 
seemed to enjoy the freedom of walking 
about the house and grounds, and talking to 
their friends ; indeed, my Strawberry Party, 
as they called it, gave so much satisfaction 
_ the Prices are to have one next Satur- 

ay. 

But I must not forget the children, who 
were my chosen guests. They all arrived in 
due time, with mug and saucer, and sat down 
to regale on the tea and spice-buns we had 
provided ; vastly they enjoyed them, too, if 
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we might judge from the consumption that 
took place. At one time or another, I have 
taught every child in the school ; so not to 
cause any distinction between past and pre- 
sent pupils, I made each one a little present, 
and they chose them from the trays as they 
stand in their classes, My class, we call it 
the Encouragement Class, because Thompson 
always sent me the dull and backward, or 
idle and tiresome children, had the post of 
honour, and chose first. 

There will be plenty of cut fingers in Burn- 
bank for some days tocome! For the boys 
I had provided a number of strong clasp 
knives, pencil cases and books ; for the girls, 
little cases with thimble, scissors, and other 
working-tools ; and for the small fry, gaily 
dressed dolls, squeaking toy sheep, dogs, and 
cats, &c, Cousin Jane thought it a frightful 
waste of money, and lectured me seriously on 
the folly of giving poor folks’ children toys, 
— “wanton extravagance,” she designated it, 
but I am sure it was pleasant to see how 
glad they most of them were; it never is 
possible to satisfy all. 

Knives were in great request amongst the 
boys, and when they were all gone, and the 
little fellows came up to choose, some few 
looked marvellously discontented. a 
Craggs was very hard to pacify. When I said, 
“ Now, Anty, it is your turn ; what will you 
have ?” he replied in his native Doric, “ I'll 
ha’ a knoife,” though all the knives were 
gone. I told him he must try to be pleased 
with something else, but still he would only 
keep on reiterating, “I'll ha’ a knoife,” so at 
last I proposed the alternative of sixpence, 
which, after a little hesitation he con- 
descended to accept. Another boy, Simmy 
Deane, would only be contented with a 
Dutch doll dressed in pink glazed calico and 
white muslin, and Betty, his sister, chose a 
drum. 

When all the presents were distributed, 
we went upon the green, and the children 
ran races and played games. Some of the 
fine folk came out to encourage us with 
their presence, but the Curlings, and Charl- 
tons, and Prices kept quite to themselves, - 
Cousin Jane started the racers, and I gave 
the prizes. Then we had scrambles for 
sweeties and halfpence. In everything Anty 
Craggs was conspicuously unsuccessful. His 
fat freckled face and red hair were always 
panting up at the fag end of each race; and 
totally eclipsed,—flattened on the ground, 
most likely—in the thickest of every 
scramble. When beaten in the races, he 
vociferated defiantly, “T'll run ’em again, 
Tl run ’em again!” and when he rose 
empty-handed from the melée over the 
sweeties, he still cried out, “Gi’e us another 
chance, Miss Eleanor, I'll ha’ some yet.” 

I could not help laughing, and liking the 
little fellow who would not give in, though I 
know he is the most perverse and naughty 
boy in the school. 
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When all the sweeties, and halfpence, and|so right in what she said. I am becoming 
toys were gone, the children went too, gradu-| positively odious, I know I am. All the 
ally dispersing down to Ferny Bank and the | while that I have been trying to persuade 
shore ; then our other company assembled in | myself that I cared nothing about my money 
the house, and the early tea (remarkable I have been puffing myself up into a very 
innovation on Burnbank customs) took place | balloon of arrogance. How f should have 


for those who chose to remain. A few, who/| ridiculed anybody else if they had done so ; 


dine at half-past six and seven o’clock, 
departed, after expressing regret that they 
had had so little of my company. I 
believe a great many people,—all, perhaps, 
except Mrs, Lake and the Lawsons—took 
away an impression that Miss Eleanor Clare 
has a taste for low company. Mary Jane! 
Curling said they were surprised I had not 
chosen to givea dance! As if I cared fora 
dance in this hot weather! And where were 
the partners to come from, ifI had? I like 
the children’s parties the best yet, whatever 
I may do by-and-by. I will give a dance, 
maybe, when I leave school, or when I am 
of age. 

Dr. Rayson was very much gratified ; he 
likes the poor things to be pleased, and says 
it does them good, and I would rather he 
thought me right than all the Curlings, 
Charltons, and Prices put together. Ido not 
value their opinion at all. 

I am not quite sure whether Grannie likes 
me to act as I do—I have doubts. She said 
to me, when I remarked about my indif- 
ference to what people think : “There is no 
need to be so violently independent, Eleanor ; 
you will become harsh and brusque in 
manner if you live in such a defiant frame of 
mind as you have adopted lately.” 

Can it be true that I am (notwithstanding 
my indifference to its possession) actually 
deteriorating since this fortune befel me ? 
I believe Tam. Ihave thoughts I never had 
before. It is true, six months ago, I was shy 
of these fine folks whom I care nothing about 
now ; and I know that it is because they think 
more of me on account of my money that the | 
change has come. It will be a very good 
thing for me to be sent off to school, where I 
shall have something to do to keep my head 
steady. I believe I could have borne a good 
strong shock of adversity a great deal better 
than [ am bearing my prosperity. Now I 
should hate myself if I became what I so 
particularly detest, a strong-minded, dis- 
— woman—and there seems a danger 
of it. 


| 


July the twenty-ninth—I am not a crying 
body generally, but last night, after I got! 
to bed, [had a thorough good cry, and feel | 


all the better for it now it is over. Cousin | 
Jane said to me: “Eleanor, you are quite 
spoilt ; I never saw such a conceited, dogma- 
tical puss as you are turning into in all my 
life! And you used to be a simple-minded 


and I daresay people are laughing at me! 
And if they are, I deserve it! ‘There will 
be some good in going away from Burnbank, 
after all. At Miss Thoroton’s, no one knows 
Iam an heiress, no one will be constantly 
calling the fact to my mind, therefore, by 
remarks and insinuations. I shall have to 
wait on myself, and work hard, too. I am 
going on the first of August; Grannie is to 
take me. I wonder what it will all be 
like ? 


A HINT FROM SIAM. 


We are indebted to Doctor Bowring for 
the following information regarding the 
Hereditary Aristocracy of Siam, one at least 
of whose attributes, it seems to us, might be 
most advantageously adopted by our own. 
It appears, in that favoured country, wherein, 
as in this our beloved land, the principal 
nobility are never approached by the middle 
and lower classes, except upon their stomachs 
and all fours, that persons of gentle birth are 
always recognisable by means of a certain 
artificial twist in their leftarms. This pecu- 
liarity is not as many of the more abject 
Siamese are prepared to swear, exactly born 
with them, but it is cultivated very 
assiduously by the upper Ten Thousand 
from their earliest infancy; so that at 
last, and when the young aristocrat is old 
enough to fill the high office of state which 
of course awaits him, the palm of his band 
can be turned upward after two revolutions, 
in which position it possesses all the ability 
for receiving and retaining the public money 
which pertains to it, in England, after one. 
There is a very interesting engraving in 
Doctor Bowring’s book, which I regret that 
the unpictorial character of this journal for- 
bids me to copy, representing a noble lord 
with this dislocated left elbow sitting super- 
ciliously before an empty desk (which typifies, 
after the eastern manner, the colonies per- 
haps, or the war department), and awaiting, 
as it seems, the Morning Post of his country, 
while a number of individuals are crawling 
towards him upon hands and knees, offering, 
I suppose, votes of confidence and testi- 
monials, and boasting without doubt of their 
Siamese Sion and the freedom of election. 

I do not for one instant intend to magnify 
the Siamese nobility at the expense of my own 
dear country; but I think that the eastern 





girl enough once.” 
I cannot express how intense my mortifi- | 
cation was, but I contrived to keep it still 


aristocracy have an advantage over them in 
this matter of arm turning. It is the single 
attribute, if I may be allowed to say 80, 

















until I got to bed, and then I did cry. I was) which it seems to me the governing classes 
all the more vexed, because Cousin Jane was! in this country need to make them perfect. 
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At present it is often next to impossible to 
tell lords from commoners. 

When a noble lord, for instance, comes 
upon the platform at a missionary meeting, 
| amidst a crowd of wholesale tradespeople 
and clergymen, who on earth is to pick him 
out? The society has had trouble enough, 
| perhaps, to get him there. Five noblemen 
|| beginning with A—we fish for them alpha- 
betically for religious meetings—have refused 
point blank to attend, and this, maybe, is 
our last chance of feasting our eyes upon 
| this one (for they do not often come twice) ; 
| but who is to tell which is he? I protest, 
| that during the whole of the opening prayer 
| at our last Central African, more chen half 
of us mistook the missionary—a solemn, dig- 
| nified-looking person enough—for Lord Vis- 
count A. himself; mistook a preaching fellow 
| with seventy-five pounds a-year, and who 
| had spent three parts of his life among the 
| vulgarest savages, for his noble lordship, the 
| particular pink of Belgravian society, and 
| who ran away not six months ago with Mrs, 
| K,, the greatest beauty in Ireland. When 
| we were set right, of course we made up for 
| it as well as we could, by cheering, by waving 
our handkerchiefs, and by stamping with our 
umbrellas. When he bowed, my wife, who 
| is impressionable, was even affected to tears ; 
| but, still, the mistake was very annoying. 
| Now, if his lordship had but adopted the 
| device which I have adverted to, and had 
| entered the room with his left arm turned 
quite round with the palm of his hand up- 
ward, no error could possibly have oc- 
curred, I must say I like the custom 
prevalent in the universities, of the aristo- 
| ¢eracy going about in gold or silver or silk 
gowns, so as to be easily recognised—although, 
| at Cambridge at least, there is stiJl room for 
improvement—for one may possibly confuse 
a real nobleman who takes an honorary 
degree (as his lordship should, God bless 
him !) with a mere classical or mathematical 
master of arts who has had to work for it ; 
still, if my suggestion be ever carried into 
effect, it is my pride to believe that the first 
dislocated arm in this country will certainly 
be nourished at one of our two ancient seats 
of learning. 

Advantages would ensue from what I pro- 
pose in every point of view ; it would settle all 
those social squabbles which embitter the 
whole of middle class life at once; that great 

uestion for instance, whether Mrs. General 

uff, or Mrs. Reeve, the Vicar’s wife, shall be 
first taken down to dinner; the one being 
the second cousin of a marquis (Irish), and 
the other being the daughter of a baronet. 
There would be no question whose arm the 
master of the house should prefer? The 
arm which has most turn in it, clearly ; 
for when the thing is once systematised, 
there will, of course, be the nicest grada- 
tion of twist imaginable. What would 
become then of the De Brouns, who persist 
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in setting the Plantagenet crest upon their 
page’s buttons, under pretence of relation- 
ship to that exalted family? How much 
distinction will Mrs. Major Callaghan be 
able to derive from her ancestors, the Kings 
of Connaught, we wonder? But, what pleases 
me most in the contemplation of this ingenious 
device, is, that all the people who have, as 
the phrase is, raised themselves from nothing, 
must needs be thus entirely put a stop to. 
We shall then say boldly, We don’t want to 
know what you have done (who does ?), and 
we don’t care in the least what you are ; but 
let us see, upon the instant, what you were, 
good people. Can you turn your left arm 
twice with the palm of the hand upward, or 
can’t you turn it at all? To descend to 
minor advantages, it will be surely no slight 
satisfaction to a Briton from the country, to 
be able, from the strangers’ gallery of the 
Lower House, to separate for himself the 
true scions of aristocracy from the mere 
working members; and again, under this 
new system, what a peculiar and impres- 
sive appearance would be presented by the 
House of Lords! Nay, instead of the clumsy 
machines called open examinations, and the 
other absard blinds which we have had to 
put up between state offices and the public, 
let the test of merit be unblushingly declared 
to be, not birth, but a dislocated elbow ; and 
then we should see, what is now not so clear 
as is desirable, that those who are born as it 
were to great offices are also the fittest 
persons to fill them. 

One more suggestion regarding this pro- 
jected improvement, and I have done. No 
sooner shall the thing be established, than 
there will be countless attempts made 
by unprivileged persons to dislocate their 
left arms. How many hours would not the 

tor spare from his duties in order to 
Ceceme honourable as well as reverend! 
And rightly enough, for with that left arm 
oratorically extended, what limit would there 
be to his congregation? Do the attorneys 
care for none of these things, or would it not 
be worth a counsel’s while to devote his 
Sundays to this twisting process? The 
medical man would surely gain in popularity 
through his additional rank far more than he 
could lose through any decreased efficiency 
as an operator in consequence of a twist too 
much, And as for the soldier, what end to 
the staff appointments and good things which 
assiduity at this practice would ensure him, 
Let him remember Dowb ! 

Nay, leaving any mere gain out of the 
question, the vast majority of my own pri- 
vate acquaintance, male as well as female, 
would, 1 am convinced, go through almost 
any amount of torture in order to assimi- 
late themselves to the nobility. I can 
fancy our Aunt Betty—whose husband, the 
alderman, was knighted this last winter— 
sitting patiently with her comely arm in a 
vice for days and days, on the chance of 





| 
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being taken for “ the Lady Elizabeth.” While, 
therefore, I once more strenuously recommend 
that the Siamese attribute be adopted by the 
British aristocracy; I also suggest that its 
imitation by any of a lower class shall be 
made penal. 
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Wuen the jackdaw of Rheims, in the plea- 

sant legend of Mr. Barham’s, is discovered by 
the monks to be moulting, bald, and mise- 
rable, after the curse pronounced by their 
abbot, upon whomsoever had stolen his ring, 
they are said to have thus expressed their 
belief in the jackdaw’s guilt : 
“ Regardless of grammar, they all cried, That’s him!” 
We moderns, also, under the influence of 
excitement, are too apt to give vent to our 
feelings in expressions which Horne Tooke 
and Lindley Murray would equally reprobate ; 
such as, “ It’s me—just open the door ;” or, 
“It’s them—say we are not at home.” 

Mistakes in speech are of continual occur- 
rence, and are perpetrated in all classes of 
society. Our neighbour, the barrister, pro- 
claims that he shall summons the fellow: 
the M.P. over the way is perpetually de- 
claiming upon the exports and imports of 
the United Kingdom: the author in our 
second-floor front, boasts of selling no less 
than five thousand copies of his latest pro- 
duction : and the clergyman at the chapel, 
yonder, declares superfluously, every Sun- 
day, that he shall sink down into the pit. 

Still—before we set eyes upon a little 
volume here present, whose title is, Never 
Too Late to Learn—we had no conception that 
persons who have received what is supposed 
to be a fair education (to whom the book is 
addressed) are wont to fall into wordy snares 
and pit-falls such as these: “I throwed my 
box away, and never took no more snuff.” 

Our esteemed uncle, an officer in her 
Majesty’s service, of twenty years standing, 
and one who has, throughout that period, 
looked forward to being a field-martial, spelt 
with a t and an i, used many bad expressions 
when deprived, by our aunt, of his favourite 
relaxation of snuff-taking ; but none so bad 
as this. Our mother readily admits that she 


‘has not sung without accompaniment this 


ten years, but she does not call it singing 
extempore, nor does she pronounce that word 
so as to rhyme with sore. This author, how- 
ever, evidently conceives that these accuracies 
of my beloved relatives are very unusual, and 
instances more than three hundred mistakes 
of daily occurrence to prove this. A certain 
school-mistress of his acquaintance, in speak- 
ing of the minister she “sat under,” and who 
had incurred her displeasure, remarked, that 
“He didn’t ought to have his salary rose.” 
If such be really the school-mistress, what 
then must be the pupils? and why should 
we wonder at reading upon this title-page, 
the twenty-eighth thousand ? 
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241. “ Rinse your mouth; pronounce rinse, as it is 
written,—never rense.” 


Who ever does pronounce it rense ? cries 
the astonished reader. Thousands of fairly 
educated persons, is the reply; and even, 
“Wrench your mouth,” observed a fashionable 
dentist once to the author of this little volume, 


354. “ Never say kiver for cover ; afeard for afraid ; 
or debbuty for deputy; which are three very common 
mistakes among the citizens of London,” 


Ts this a fact or a malicious scandal? 
Does the Lord Mayor talk like this? Do the 
aldermen? The sheriffs? The debbuty she- 
riffs 2 Does the recorder? Here, again : 


382. “I saw him somewheres in the city ; say, some- | 
where. N.B. Nowheres, everywheres, and any- 
wheres, are also very frequent errors in London,” 


If this be true, then we congratulate our- 
selves upon living in the country. What | 
dismal depths of ignorance does a little rush- 
light of information, such as this, exhibit to | 
us ! 


381. “I met him quite permiscuous; say, quite 
accidentally,” 


We should rather think so, indeed ; and 
yet No. 383 is, if possible, a still more ter- 
rible warning. 


“ He is still a bacheldor; say, bachelor.” 


Why, goodness gracious! in what county, 
town, or hamlet, in this distracted kingdom | 
are the inhabitants accustomed to confuse 
unmarried persons with battledores? Hear | 
a few more choice examples of the school- | 
master abroad. 


385. “I called on him every day in the week, suc | 
cessfully ; very common (?) but very incorrect ; say, 
successively.” 

356. “I was necessitated to do it ; a vile expres- | 
sion, and often (?) made worse by necessiated; say, | 
obliged, or compelled.” 


These, however, are classical expressions | 
in comparison with : 


306. “Prenounce January as it is written, and | 
not Jennivery ; and beware of leaving out the a 
in February, or of calling the word Febbiverry.” 


Conceive a lover’s horror at hearing from 
the lips of the most charming of her sex, | 
when asked to name the nuptial month, such 
a word as Febbivery ! 

Three ungrammatical expressions (it ap- 
pears) are almost universal in trade, business, | 
and in the scholastic profession : 


340. “Equal to bespoke, instead of equal to be- 
spoken.” 

365. “Received of Mr. Brown ten pounds, instead | 
of from.” 

And 185. “Bills are requested to be paid quar | 
terly; instead of, it is requested that bills be paid 
quarterly.” 


We trust that bootmakers, merchants, and | 
schoolmasters, committing this error, do not 
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at least give way to the powerful temptation | 

instanced in Number three hundred and) 

forty-six, and salute one another with “ How’s | 
ourself, this morning ? ” 

This “Never Too Late to Learn” seems 
sometimes to raise ungrammatical ghosts 
for the mere fun of laying them, and to 
exhibit the ignorance of our fairly edu- 
cated classes through the medium of a mag- 
nifer. This manner of treatment is how- 
ever reversed in the case of another work of 
the same nature, also before us, called The 
New Letter Writer, which gives the public 
the credit of the first moral culture, and aims 
at the adoption of even a higher standard of 
correctness than is quite desirable. 

Think of a young gentleman at a Hudders- 
field (sic) preparatory school, expressing his 
feelings after this fashion, when he writes 
| home to say when the holidays begin : 


“Dear Parents,—It is with mingled feelings of 
regret at leaving my kind preceptor, and of delight at 
the prospect of our speedy meeting, that I announce to 
you the conclusion of one half-year’s stay at school,” 


We remember some such form of words 
in a eertain holiday letter, composed by our 
schoolmaster, and written by us immediately 
under his naked eye, but we don’t think that 
our original sentiments were by any means 
appropriately expressed thereby. There is 
another academy at Huddersfield, it seems 
(or is it possible it can be the same ?), which 
has a second lusus nature in it. 

“My schoolfellows fare, generally speaking, very 
agreeable and well-disposed boys, and we are so well 
treated, that I almost feel as happy as though I were 
at home.” 


The little hypocrite concludes many pattern 
remarks of the like nature with a hope that| 
he shall “enjoy the Christmas festivities in | 
the accustomed manner.” 

When a young gentleman of ten years old | 
acknowledges a cake from his mother in| 
such terms as these “Knowing, as I do, | 
that your whole life is occupied in promoting 
my improvement and bappiness, I can only 
feel that each fresh token of your affection 
lays an additional claim upon my gratitude,” 
—we think it probable that he would be 
just the boy who would take that welcome 
present {nto the seclusion of his own apart- 
ment, and devour the whole of it, without 
giving a single slice away. When he grows 
up, we most sincerely wish that he may 
marry the young woman who at present 
writes from Cappe House Seminary, after the 
following manner :—“ No pains have been 
spared by any of my teachers to render me | 
worthy of your good opinion; and I must 
ever feel grateful both to them and to your-| 
selves, dear parents, for the pains bestowed 
upon my education.” 

As a father who has both boys and girls| 
of his own, I should receive any such epistles 
as these with a prolonged whistle. 

No university man, not even a freshman, 
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writes of “moving in the best set” in his 


college; and very few, we regret to say, 
gladden a parent with such a sentence 
out of The New Letter Writer as this: 
“The cheque you so kindly sent me 
arrived in due course, and was not only fully 
adequate to the expenses of my entrance, but 
has left me a surplus which will last me 
throughout the term.” Happy the country 
which produces an author who, believing in 
the universality of such sentiments as these, 
can express them, for the use of the virtuous, 
so tersely and sowell! It is pleasant to see, 
too, how a moralist of this exalted descrip- 
tion can unbend, and stoop even to give a 
specimen of an invitation to a bachelor party : 
“ Myself and half-dozen other good fellows 
are going to devote a few hours on Tuesday 
evening to the enjoyment of a few glasses of 
wine, chit-chat, and so on; I hope you will 
make one.” This, we are convinced, is the 
pattern boy and pattern undergraduate, 
grown up to be a pattern young barrister in 
chambers in Gray’s Inn. Who else would 
have written “a few hours,” limiting the 
time during which a bachelor party should 
enjoy itself? ,Or “a few glasses of wine,” 
limiting the amount which they should be 
suffered to imbibe ? The same contemptible 
person, married and settled in Clarendon 
Square, asks his “dear ” to “take a 
chop” with him, and “ knowing dear —— is 
not partial to large dinner parties,” trusts the 
host and hostess will be sufficient company. 
This is however in later life. During his 
young days, we delight in thinking that the 
young lady who “felt almost distracted at 
leaving that delightful place,” her school, is 
coming up to him, as sure as fate, and will 
certainly at last be his wedded wife. It was 
she, in after years, who caused him to refuse 
the subscription to the charity in letter eighty- 
six, upon the ground of poverty, although, 
with his parsimonious habits and hers, he 
must needs have been very rich. He “ pre- 
sents his compliments” to the reverend 
gentleman who applies to him,“ but regrets 
that in consequence of many similar claims 
upon his purse, he is unable to contribute to 
a design, the excellence of which he fully 
recognises.” ‘That last sentence we think to 
be exceedingly characteristic of our pattern 
friend; he is always ready at the call of 
charity to give to the uttermost—his compli- 
ments and his good wishes. It is our firm 
and unalterable conviction that he never 
sent the following letter to the father of 
our young woman (late of Cappe House 
Seminary), until every dishonourable means 
for effecting his purpose had been resorted 
to. It reads so ferociously respectable, 

114. “Sin.—As I scorn to act in any manner that 
may bring reproach upon myself and family, and to 
hold clandestine proceedings unbecoming any man 
of character, I take the liberty of distinctly avowing 
my love for your daughter, and humbly request 
your permission to pay her my addresses, as I flatter 





myself my fa i ise made away with her, but also that 

of your notice... i erved it, 

endeavoured to win her affections, for fe There is yet another little book to 

Tepugnant to a father’s will.” n the customs o Society and the 
When he has obtained this desirable old of the best circles, called Etiquette 

gentleman’s consent, he proceeds to break off | f ntlemen, and then we shall 

with another lad €ceived al] the information 

himself ; but i id Qs, which the human 

second, in ; 8 yl i d retain 

i m. 


“ My dear,— With pain I utter it—y| ‘ 
must resign al] hopes of our future union - 


not wherefore ; my oo would inflict an Ce, as it seen 


© good missionary Society of the Fau- 

bourg Sé. Germain, The author—we have 

is own word for itis himself ersonally 

nf iainted with people of the highest rank 
nD 


t!a reputation, h nd it 


a 
pas J a 
Painful but affectionate adieu,” hard to P 


when he ig committing a 
, like Marlborough’s, rises 
Tr, and his to, becomes addi- 
Y Moral and improving, Our female 
friend, however (of Cap House Seminary), 
will be fully a match for him ; she is far from |, Th ; c td be tet be 2 =~ 
ing one of those enthusiastic young ladies : 
ready to marry, off-hand, without at least a 
tolerable prospect, 


“ We are bath you 
ds sarcastically, « 
use for us to r 


from the consci 
fear investigat 


odesty 
r the feelings of others ; 


“ The happy day to which I have looked forward as 
the blissfu! reward of our mutual Constancy is not far Owever. 
distant, if the Proposal I am now about to make should hibits in 
meet the @pprobation of yourself and parents,” 


Tn letter 143, of a much later date, we find 
him excusing himself y, haracteristically : 
i ds one-tenth or so 
@ccompanies the Scanty 
with these words ; i ; oe appro- 
*T fully expected to be able to meet your bill in ife ngly cult ye YOUN 
when T last Wrote to you, and should have done 88, rose-lay large 
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“ We renounce,” says the author, “ upon this day 
(that of our marriage) a certain good for an uncertain 
happiness, and the event should therefore awaken in 
us serious thought and some emotion. However, 
there is nothing in it of so much importance, after all, 
as in another French ceremony held in much higher 
repute—that of the Duello. It is indispensable that 
we should know how to behave ourselves in this 


respect.” 


ys have,” which are ungenteel phrases. It is 


ad manners to raise your knife in putting 
food into your mouth; “but it is worse,” 
observes our editor, “to use your fingers,” for 
| that em He objects, too (and we think 
| rightly), to your taking “ anything out of your 
| pocket,”"—a quid of tobacco, a small tooth 
comb, for instance, “and laying it upon the 
table by your plate.” 

Turning up your sleeves when sitting} Punctuality is to be strictly observed in 
| down to table is also to be carefully avoided. | coming to the place of meeting. The princi- 

When made dishes or vegetables are handed | pals should keep silence. The challenger 
| to you, be careful not to turn them over fasti-| fires first. After the first two shots the 
| diously with your fork. Experience will soon |seconds should make an attempt at recon- 
| teach you to select the best piece for yourself] ciliation ; but, if the principals insist upon 
| at a single glance. Our author does not|a renewal of the combat, it must be per- 
| confine his valuable advice to the upper| mitted. Before commencing to fight with 
classes only, nor disdain to throw a point or|swords the salutations must, of course, be 
| two of elegant example for the consideration | interchanged. 
| of operatives. The revolutionary spirit has 
| done much to brutalise the lower orders in 
France, he says, but he has hopes of them 
| still. He trusts to see amongst them 
| less frequently these pugilistic encounters 
which make them resemble the English 
of Box Hall(!!) When a workman is| Ourauthor we have observed can be moral, 
| more genteel than his associates, he should | 4 all that now remains is to prove him to 
not, on that account, be called a spy or a be equally religious. 


| jesuit. 3. 4 1 | “It is fashionable, in the country, as well as in 
| A well-bred physician, it appears, will Paris, to be charitable: and it is certainly a fashion 
always say to a husband at the fashion- worthy of observance on its own merits.” 
| able season, “It is indispensable, sir, that sad 
| your wife should enjoy the waters of Chel-| It cannot but be gratifying to learn that a 
tenham, or the air of Brighton,” as the case | custom which has already met with some ap- 
may be. And again, in the provinces,| proval amongst us, has .thus received the 
where dress—to be called such—is not to be| Sanction of the Parisian editor of Etiquette 
procured, ‘for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


“When the duel ends without serious mischief, 
justice usually takes no notice of the affair ; but let it be 
remembered, if a man is killed or even seriously 
wounded, prosecution and a prison are the inevitable 
results of this foolish escapade.” 


“A husband is quite inexcusable if he do not bring : p 
his wife up to town with him to choose her apparel ; FRENCH TAVERN LIFE. 


and, indeed, by negligence of this sort, gives her a CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


right to be sulky with him on his return ; his own | 
taste can never be sufficiently light and airy to select, Wir the close of the seventeenth century 


fo ‘ » a new era in French tavern-life began. The 

ee race of bacchanalian poets, whose Helicon 

Here is some advice to young ladies | was in the wine vat, ended with Saint Amand 
about spoiling their own good looks, which|and Chapelle, and the cabaret became the 
cannot be too much insisted upon, and which | home of those who went there only to feast 
is, at least, as applicable to our own fair|and carouse, with no thought of cultivating 
countrywomen as to the beauties of France : |the Muses. Freed from the restraints of the 
court of Madame de Maintenon, the great 
people who had danced ante-chamber there 
availed themselves of the example set by the 
Regent Orleans, and hurried to the tavern, 
where their days and nights were mostly 
spent. There was no place so obscure, no 
haunt so degraded, but was filled with what 
people called, at that time, the best com- 
pany. The low and dirty cabaret kept by 
the notorious Rousseau, in the Rue d’ aie 
non, held a bad pre-eminence, and the noble 
dukes and marquises took shame to them- 
selves if they got drunk anywhere else, 
Neither were they particular what kind of 
wine they drank, provided they had it in 
Rousseau’s den. The popular tavern-keeper 
quickly turned this mania to account, and 
adulterated his wares to an extent sufficient 


“Be not angry; for, if so, your nose contracts, 
your upper-lip is elongated, your eyes are half covered 
by their lids; you are frightfully ugly. And look not 
starved of cold, for then all your features are con- 
tracted, every muscle of your face is in a state of ten- 
sion,—your neck sinks between your shoulders—you 
are hump-backed ; consequently, the blood, less active 
in this semi-circular position, makes you still colder 
than if you walked on boldly, and you have further the 
disadvantage of looking like a little, old man,” 


A variety of information is afforded to us 
upon the ceremonies of baptism, burial, and 
marriage, as regards both our manners and 
morals. Upon the latter (and we suppose 
upon the second) occasion it is permitted to 
a gentleman to divest himself, temporarily, 
of one of his gloves—the right-hand one. 
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to excite the admiration of those London|as if no mischance had befallen him, and 
dealers who sell you a naked sherry or a dry | drew from his discomfiture the materials of 
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LConducted by 


port at twenty-six shillings per dozen. To 
tickle his customers’ hot palates, he gave 
them, instead of the Burgundy of the Céte 
d’Or, that harsh, bastard Burgundy which 


is grown at Auxerre, made harsher by the} 


infusion of alum, and further disguised by 
being mixed with the wine of Orleans. But 
Rousseau was not the only celebrated fre- 
lateur, or brouilleur de vin (as those who 
adulterated liquors were called). Forel, whose | 
cabaret was close to the Palais Royal, and) 


| future success. Dancourt was in the habit 
of reading his pieces to his family before he 
took them to the green-room. On one occa- 
'sion—it was the first night of a comedy un- 
happily named The Eclipse—he assembled 
his wife and children to learn their candid 
opinion, that he might form some notion of 
that of the public. It was a packed audience, 
but this did not save the piece from failure. 
The first scene appeared dull; during the 
second the children yawned ; in the third his 


Lamy, who kept the sign of the Trois Cuil-| wife fell asleep. Dancourt saw it was of no 
lers (Three Spoons), contested the palm with | use to go on ; he put his manuscript in his 
him. All three were gibbeted in an epigram | pocket, and rose to leave the house. His 
written upon them by Boursaut, who fre-| youngest child, a little girl, perceived the 
quented their respective houses: the gist of; movement, and going behind her father, 
which was, that although they were allowed | pulled him by the sleeve. The poet turned. 
to rob their guests with impunity, they were | “I suppose, papa,” she said, “you mean to 
not yet permitted to poison them. sup at Cheret’s this evening!” Dancourt 

The picture that might be drawn of the| laughed, kissed his daughter, and, safe in the 
drunkenness of the nobles during the period conclusion that his play would indeed be 
of the Regency, would be bad enough, but | eclipsed, did not go to the theatre to witness 
its worst features could be rendered still) the fact, but waited for the event at the 
more repulsive by showing that many of the | Cornemuse, and, when the news arrived, was 
ladies imitated their lords in their devotion|so well primed, that it produced no effect 
to the bottle. Madame de Villedieu, the! whatever upon him, except, perhaps, of in- 
his gaiety. He had, in fact, dis- 
| counte his defeat, and in doing so had only 
followed the advice which Moliére so hu- 





authoress of a number of romances, now for-| creasin 
gotten, died from the results of a drinking 
bout ; and the last moments of the Princess 


de Condé, the widow of the Duke de Ven- 
déme, were passed in her private cabinet, 


where, surrounded by well-filled flasks, she 
was in the habit of indulging in solitary in- 


morously gives to those whom ill-fortune 
pursues. 

The chief places of resort for the fashion- 
able tipplers of Paris, a hundred and fifty 


toxication. This princess was only forty! years since, were the cellars of the quarter 
years old when she died, in the year seven-| of the Temple known as the salle basse of 
teen hundred and eighteen. It may readily| the famous Fite, and the cave of La Morel- 
be supposed that the epigrammatists of the/liére; and they corresponded, in many re- 
day did not spare such ladies. The Moulin) spects, to the modern Coal-hole of the Savoy, 
de Javelle, a suburban guingette, was the|and the Cider Cellar in Maiden Lane. 
chief scene of these feminine irregularities,| Amongst the company, were always to 
There was, however, a whole village of such| be found Chaulieu, La Fare, the Chevalier 





guingettes, called the Port Al’ Anglais (The 
Englishman’s Port), situated beyond the 
Plaine d’ Ivry, to the south-west of Paris. 
Although the tavern had ceased to be a 
source of inspiration, dramatic poets still 
found consolation there—none more fre- 
quently than Dancourt, whose plays were so 
often damned. As a matter of course, he 
was always in the pit on the first night of 
representation, and as soon as symptoms of 
dissatisfaction on the part of the audience 
began to manifest themselves, he invariably 
took himself off to his favourite cabaret to 
drown his disappointment in wine. The 
house he patronised was La Cornemuse (The 
Bagpipe), kept by one Cheret. The guests 
who used to assemble there, knew Dancourt’s 
habits, and respected the silence he observed 
while he drank his first bottle ; but when he 
was beginning to see daylight through the 
second, and his melancholy gradually disap- 
peared, they rallied him upon his failure, and 
none were merrier on the subject than he. 
He then continued his libations as joyously 


de Bouillon, the Abbé Courtin, Palaprat, and 
occasionally the Grand Prior, M. de Ven- 
déme, their Maecenas. But even the site, of 
these haunts is now forgotten, and nothing 
remains of them but the names of the occu- 
pants. 

There is, however, as much caprice in 
tavern-seeking as in courting ; and the poe- 
tical bons-vivants aforesaid at one time 

uitted the neighbourhood of the Temple for 
the filthy Rue Quincampoix, in which Law 
had established his famous bubble bank. 
They installed themselves in this street at 
the Wooden Sword (L’Epée de Bois), which 
occupied the corner made by its intersection 
with the Rue de Venise ; and in this retreat 
the stirring drama of the Mississipi scheme 
was ever before them. From satirising the 
all absorbing mania, the tippling poets, 
seduced by the splendid promises of Law 
and his agents, became objects of satire 
themselves ; free from the malady of specu- 
lation, when first they went to the Wooden 
Sword, they soon became diseased and lent 
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a ready ear to the Delphic promise of the 
Scottish adventurer, who calmed the eager 
mob by telling them that, if they would have 
a little patience, he would take all they had 
(soyez tranquilles, on vous prendra tout, 
on prendra tout 4 tout le monde !). Amongst 
the miracles which Law performed, in the 
way of extracting money, that certainly was 
the greatest which drew gold from the 
ockets of the poets. Amongst those who 
ost their all in this way, were Louis Racine, 
the son of the great dramatist, and the writer 
Marivaux : the latter, however, was the 
more fortunate of the two, for his patrimony 
being entirely engulfed in the Mississipi 
scheme, he turned his attention to the stage, 
and not only recovered himself by his writ- 
ings, but acquired an enduring fame. Fatal 
as the bank in the Rue Quincampoix was to 
thousands, there is no more tragic story 
connected with it than that which attaches 
to the name of the Count de Horn. It is as 
follows : 

In the early part of the month of 
March, of the year seventeen hundred and 
twenty, there lodged at Paris, at the Hétel 
de Flandre, in the Rue Dauphine, the Count 
de Horn, twenty-three years of age, a younger 
son of the Prince de Horn, a relative of the 
Emperor of Germany, of the Dowager Duchess 
of Orleans, and of the Duke-Regent himself. 
He had a nem d allowance from his father 
of twelve thousand livres. As he had lost 
much money at the fair of Saint Germain, 
where play was very high that year, owing 
to the great quantity of banknotes that were 
in circulation, two rascals, old officers of the 
count’s acquaintance (Dulaure, in his History 
of Paris, names them as Laurent de Milly 
and De l’Estang), put him up to a way of 
filling his pockets again, by suggesting the 
robbery and assassination of a rich stock- 
jobber, who always carried a great deal of 
money on his person. This man occupied a 
room on the second floor of the Wooden 
Sword in the Rue de Venise, and thither, on 
the twentieth of March, De Horn and his 
confederates secretly repaired, They found 
their victim seated at a table, with a sum of 
one hundred and fifty thousand crowns 
spread out before him, of which he had, 
apparently, been taking an account. De 
Horn seized and tried to strangle him with 
a napkin, but the poor wretch made so much 
noise and resistance, that the assassins had 
recourse to other means and stabbed him in 
twenty places. At the first outcry, De 
VEstang, who was keeping watch on the 
stairs, made off to his own hotel in the Rue 
de Tournon, where he collected every thing 
that was portable, and effected his escape 
But the noise had alarmed a waiter of the 
cabaret, who ran up to the stockbroker’s 
room, and seeing him stretched on the floor, 
bathed in blood, raised a hue and cry and 
hastily double-locked the door : not, however, 
in time to prevent De Milly from rushing 
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past him. The Count de Horn, finding him- 
self shut in, attempted to escape by the win- 
dow, and, favoured by some timber which 
shored up the house, reached the ground in 
safety ; but he committed the inconceivable 
folly of going straight to the commissary of 
police to lay a complaint against the owner 
of the cabaret for having attempted to assas- 
sinate him! His story was scarcely told, 
when a crowd of people brought in his 
accomplice, De Milly, whom they had 
arrested as he was escaping by the Rue 
Quincampoix, Thereupon, the commissary 
sent them both to prison. The greatest 
exertions were made by all the nobility to 
save De Horn: the families of Chatillon, 
Egmont, Epinay, and others, interceded for 
him in vain, for Law was implacable—having 
the rights of property so dearly at heart,— 
and the regent was inflexible. De Horn and 
De Milly were convicted and condemned to 
be broken alive on the wheel and afterwards 
beheaded, and the sentence was carried into 
execution. Amongst the solicitations made 
to the Duke of Orleans to save the life of 
De Horn was the representation that he was 
the regent’s kinsman. “ Very well,” said the 
prince, “I will take my share of the dis- 
grace: that ought to console the rest of his 
relations.” He then recited the well-known 
line of Corneille, “Le crime fait la honte, 
et non pas l’échafaud” (the crime and not 
the scaffold makes the shame). 

The inn called the Hétel Royal, in the Rue 
des Mathurins, was also the scene of a very 
bloody adventure. In the month of January, 
seventeen hundred and fifty-three, a person 
wearing the dress of an abbé, and giving 
himself out as one, went to the shop of a rich 
jeweller, named Vallat, and telling him that 
he had an immense quantity of gold lace to 
dispose of, made an appointment at the hotel 
mentioned. Vallat, punctual to the timeagreed 
on, drove in his coach to the place, and went 
upstairs to the abbé, whose first inquiry was 
if he had brought the money? Vallat showed 
him a bag containing three thousand livres in 
gold which he had brought, on which the 
reverend man seized the jeweller by the 
throat, and, drawing out a dagger, threatened 
him with instant death unless he delivered 
up the money, for that, for his part, he had 
no lace to sell. Vallat struggled, and got 
hold of the dagger ; the abbé then caught up 
a razor, and inflicted gashes innumerable on 
the unhappy jeweller, whose cries at length 
brought some one to his aid. The abbé 
escaped by the window, and took refuge on 
the roof, hiding behind a stack of chimneys, 
but so placing himself that his shadow be- 
trayed his place of concealment. He was 
quickly captured, and, judgment in such 
cases being speedy, soon afterwards closed 
his clerical career oa the square of the Grave. 
Barbier, who tells this story in his amusing 
journal, quaintly adds that he thinks “it was 
very imprudent on the part of Vallat, to go 
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alone to see a man whom he knew nothing!accordingly waited upon 


of in a furnished apartment.” 

All to whom the lives of celebrated crimi- 
nals are familiar, must have heard of the 
robber Cartouche. He had, as may be 
supposed, no private residence of his own in 
Paris, preferring this or that cabaret, where 
the tavern-keeper and himself had business- 
relations. The police, arriving at a know- 
ledge of his movements, laid a plot to catch 
him, which at last succeeded. On the night 
of the twentieth of October, seventeen hun- 
dred and twenty-one, he went to a cabaret 
in the quarter of Courtille, called La Haute 
Borne (the high boundary-stone), which 
was kept by one Master Germain Saward, 
and, after giving the pass-word, “ Are there 
four women ?” (Y a-t-il quatre femmes ?), was 
admitted, ate his supper, and went to bed,— 
with six loaded pistols on the night-table 
beside him. ‘The police, who were in league 
with the tavern-keeper, remained concealed 
until they thought Cartouche was asleep, 
when they entered his room, and seized him 
before he was able to defend himself, or his 
resistance would have been desperate. At 
his trial, which occupied some time, he 
revealed the name of a number of his accom- 
ee, the keepers of cabarets, the principal 

ing two brothers named Liard, who, in 
spite of the poverty-stricken appellation, 
were worth at least fifty thousand crowns 
each,—the whole of it acquired by fraud and 
robbery, and connivance in crime. 

The cabarets in the suburbs of Paris, a 
hundred years ago, were more dangerous 
even than the taverns in the heart of the 
city. At the head of one of the bands of 
robbers that infested the environs of Belle- 
ville, was the son of an innkeeper of that 
place, whose place of concealment was in the 
adjacent quarries. It chanced, in the year 
seventeen hundred and sixty-three, that a 
citizen of Paris, with his wife and daughter, 
were robbed one day by two of this band. 
Returning sadly homeward, they stopped at a 
road-side inn to ask for some refreshment, 
and while it was being prepared, two young 
men entered the house. The citizen looking 
round, saw them, and exclaimed, “ Ah, there 
are the fellows who robbed us!” In one of 
them, the innkeeper recognised his own son ; 
in the other, the son of a neighbour. At the 
citizen’s exclamation, up started three or 
four archers of the police, who were drinking 
at the cabaret, and arrested them on the 


t. 

Dulaure tells rather an amusing story of a 
certain innkeeper of Paris, named Blanchard, 
who kept the Hétel d’Yorck, in the time of 
Louis the Fifteenth. A celebrated figurante 
of the opera, La Grandi, had received from 
her lover, who was a Polish nobleman, a 
carriage and horses amongst his numerous 
gifts. This equipage had not been paid for, 
and Blanchard, who had trusted the Pole, 
was desirous of getting it back again, He 
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Mademoiselle 
Grandi, and she, fancying he came to ask her 
some favour, put on all the airs of a fine lady, 
and began to find fault with the horses, 
Blanchard most respectfully assured her that 
they were the finest in Paris, and to prove it, 
offered to drive her himself to Longchamps, 
if she would allow him. ‘The lady consented, 
and when they reached the boulevards, the 
horses began to caper at such a rate, that 
Blanchard advised Mademoiselle Grandi, 
whose nerves were delicate, to get out of the 
carriage until he had quieted them. She 
fell at once into the snare. No sooner had 
her foot touched the ground, than Blanchard, 
laying on the whip, galloped off to his own 
stables, and left the lady to walk home how 
she could. 

Ramponneau is the name of a tavernkeeper 
of Paris, who in the year seventeen hundred 
and sixty, was, the talk of all the world, on 
account of an affair in which Voltaire amus- 
ingly interposed. In conformity with the 
Horatian precept, Ramponneau, who had 
been very successful as an aubergiste, was 
not content with the reputation which had 
made him so popular in his own quarter of 
the town that the women wore ribbons called 
after his name, but desired to change his 
profession and become an actor. He was a 
fellow who by his jokes and grimaces, and 
tavernkeeper’s assurance, was wont to keep 
his guests in a roar of laughter. Hearing 
a good deal about the burlesque actor Vo- 
lange, who at that time entertained the town, 
he fancied he had talents at least equal to 
Volange’s, and resolved to put his opinion to 
the provf. On the Boulevard of the Temple 
there dwelt, just then, a certain Master Gau- 
don, who gave a kind of theatrical represen- 
tation every evening, which was very much 
in vogue. The demand for “great talent” 
was then, as now, an object which managers 
of all degrees were anxious to meet; and 
Master Gaudon thought he could make no 
arrangement more profitable than that of 
listening to a proposal made to him by the 
Sieur Ramponneau to bring him out as the 
star of the day. They accordingly entered 
into a mutual treaty, Ramponneau under- 
taking to play for the behoof of Master 
Gaudon, who was to advertise his appear- 
ance, cause his portrait at full length to be 
displayed outside his booth or place of repre- 
sentation, and prepare the necessary songs 
and entertainments during an engagement 
which was to last for two months and a half, 
from the fourteenth of April to the tweuty- 
eighth of June. For the services of Ram- 
ponneau, Master Gaudon stipulated to give 
four hundred livres, half of which was to be 
paid a week after his appearance, and the 
other half at the end of five weeks; and in 
addition to this salary, the Sieur Rampon- 
neau, in consideration of the vast amount of 
theatrical ability with which he was supposed 
to be endowed—was to share the profits of 
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the enterprise. On his part Ramponneau 
agreed to appear and play at the hours fixed 
upon, and a forfeit of a thousand livres 
bound each to the contract. If Rampon- 
neau had possessed the genius of Robson 
he could scarcely have made better terms ; 
and Gaudon felt so sure of the great 
| card he held in his hand, that instead of 
| waiting for the opening week’s success, he 
aid the first two hundred livres down, and 
| Ramponneau lald out the money in a mag- 
| nificent comic wardrobe, with no end of 
| figured waistcoats and red-tailed wigs. As 
a little time would intervene before his dé- 
| but on the Boulevard of the Temple, Ram- 
| ponneau decided on making an experimental 
rehearsal in public ; for that purpose, accom- | 
panied by a citizen friend, named Haget, 
who swore by the aubergiste, he set off 
| for Versailles, and close to the very palace- 
gates came forward to seek the applause he 
fully reckoned on. But never was man more 
_ deceived. As a tavern-keeper his sallies 
| made people laugh ; as a comic actor he was 
| voted execrable; he was hissed, hooted, all 
| but pelted off the boards; and, shaking the 
dust of Versailles off his feet, made the 
| best of his way back to Paris. Everything 
| was in readiness for his appearance; but 
a single night intervened, and during that 
night Ramponneau took counsel with himself 
asto his future proceedings. It seems almost 
_ incredible that an amateur actor, and a 
Frenchman to boot, should have entertained 
any misgiving as to his success; but such 
appears to have been the case with our 
would-be comedian, and he took his resolu- 
| tion accordingly. On the following morning | 
| Master Gaudon received a letter from the| 
Sieur Ramponneau. It was delivered to 
him bya solemn notary attired in profes- 
sional black. Gaudon fancied at first that 
| some exquisite joke was intended by his 
facetious friend; but when he had read 
Ramponneau’s letter, he found there was 
nothing to laugh at. The comic aubergiste 
declined to fulfil his engagement; it was 
against his conscience to do so; he dreaded 
the censures which the Church visited upon 
| comedians and all that class of people, and 
had resolved to renounce a profession, the 
exercise of which imperilled his hopes of 
salvation,—with a great deal more of the 
same kind, all formally drawn out by the 
pale-faced notary in a formal “acte de de- 
sistement,” in which, however, no mention 
was made of returning the two hundred 
livres, which Ramponneau had pocketed. 
But it was not altogether the fear of failure 
that had led to this rupture of the tavern- 
keeper’s contract. He had had an eye to his 
interest in the matter, having privately sold 
the goodwill of his guingette to a man 
named Martin, for an annuity of fifteen 
hundred livres, this condition being attached 
to the sale—that Ramponneau should remain 
for a time in the exercise of his usual 
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(comic) function, in order to keep up the 
attraction of the place. Master Gaudon, of 
course, was furious, when this intimation 
reached him, and a lawsuit was the imme- 
diate consequence. Besides, the lawyers on 
either side, a third party took up the quarrel. 
This individual was Voltaire, to whom the 
whole affair appeared full of fun, and he 
covered it accordingly with ridicule, in a 
small pamphlet in which he ironically de- 
fended Ramponneau, and gave several of his 
friends, Jean Jaques among the rest, some 
of his hardest hits. The trial which, ac- 
cording to Grimon, was the great event of 
the year, ended simply in a decree to the 
effect that Ramponneau should pay back the 
money he had received from Gaudon, and he 
returned to his cabaret with a vast accession 
of popularity. 

That Ramponneau’s celebrity has not been 
exaggerated, may be inferred from the fact that 
one of the barriers near Belleville still bears 
his name, though that of La Courtille is more 
popularly applied to it. In our own day,— 
and it may even still exist—“La descente de 
la Courtille” was the place for strangers to 
visit, who were in search of low life in Paris: 
the night of Shrove Tuesday being kept up 
there as the great holiday of the year. In 
Ramponneau’s time, the guingettes of La 
Villette and Les Porcherons, along the same 
line of barriers, were as celebrated as his 
own, and have also been immortalised in 
verse,—the Hudibrastic verse of the poet 
Vadé. At the barrier of La Rapée, situated 
on the right bank of the Seine above the 
Bridge of Austerlitz, was a tavern of a more 
aristocratic description than any of those 
last mentioned, and in connection with it is 
told the following story : 

The Duke de la Vauguyon, French ame 
bassador in Holland in the time of Louis XV., 
while living at the Hague had a fancy one 
day to go with a party to Schevening to eat 
“watervisch,” the equivalent to our “ white- 
bait,” though not to be confounded with it. 
Having fixed the day, engaged a room, and 
ordered an ample supply of the famous 
ragoit, M. de le Vauguyon sent his cook and 
other servants to prepare the rest of the 
dinner, so that the tavern-keeper at Scheve- 
ning had only to supply the fish and get 
ready the place in which it was to be eaten. 
The party dined, and no doubt dined well, 
and the Duke’s steward called for the bill. 
The “mauvais quart d’heure” of Rabelais 
(the disagreable moment for paying) was 
never more fully realised: the innkeeper 
handed in an account of fifteen hundred 
florins (one hundred and twenty pounds). 
The steward was at his wit’s end and showed 
it to his master, who flew into a furious 
passion at the exorbitance of the amount. 
The host was sent for, but in reply to the 
Duke’s remonstrances the phlegmatie Dutch- 
man merely said, “That was his charge!” 
M. de la Vauguyon immediately despatched 
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a messenger to the resident magistrate, | 
whose first question was, whether the Am- 
bassador had come to any understanding 
beforehand? The Duke said he had not. 
The magistrate gave it as his opinion that 
the bill was a great deal too much, but the | 
host returned that he had a right to charge 
what he pleased, and this being the law in 
Holland, in cases where no previous stipu- 
lation is made, the Duke was cast. He} 
would not give in, however, until he had 
appealed to the Dutch government, but their 
High Mightinesses sided with the inn-keeper, 
and M. de ia Vauguyon was obliged to pay | 
the bill. He thereupon made a representa- 
tion to his own government, who “made a 
note of it.” Some time afterwards, the 
Dutch ambassador in Paris, proposed to 
some friends to give them a dinner at La 
Rapée—where the eels were famous—and, as 
was the recognised custom then, supplied | 
the remainder of the banquet himself, with 
cook and servants, as M. de la Vauguyon 
had done at Schevening : forgetting like him 
to make a bargain. Of course, the same 
thing happened with respect to this bill: it 
came to exactly three thousand francs (an 
hundred and twenty pounds). Although a 
Dutchman, M. de Berkenroode got into a 
rage, stormed at the host, and stormed in 
vain; he was told that an arbitrary charge 
was, under certain circumstances, the law in 
France. The Ambassador cooled down in 
a moment: he recollected the affair of 
Schevening, on which he had formerly 
made merry: and turning round observed 
to one of his friends, “I understand I must 
Rey for the ‘watervisch’ of Monsieur de la 
auguyon!” 

It was a curious feature in the manners of 
the French a century ago, how much, with all 
their pride, the people of rank frequented the 
same places of amusement as the lower 
orders. Even the ladies visited the guin- 
gettes. One of the most remarkable par- 
ties of this kind that has been recorded, 
is that which was made at a cabaret at 
Chaillot, called La Maison Rouge (The 
Red House), where were assembled half-a- 
dozen of the greatest beauties and strong- 
minded women, disciples of the new philo- 
sophy. Their names were, Madame de Bou- 
filers, Madame du Chftelet, Madame de la 
Popeliniere, and the Marchionesses de Mailly, 
de Gouvernet and Dudeffant. The Memoirs 
of Longchamps, who had at that time just 
entered the service of Madame du Chatelet, 
give one strange ideas of the notions of pro- 
priety which these ladies must have enter- 
tained. His description need not be quoted 
in detail, but when he tells us that they 
treated their male-servants as if they had 





been mere automata, the freedom of their | 


manners may be imagined. “I am sure,” | 
he says, “ that my individuality was of no) 
more account in their eyes than the kettle | 
which I held in my hand.” And he adds:' 
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“They must have amused themselves at a 
great rate, for we heard them laughing and | 
singing all the night ; indeed, they did not 
leave the cabaret till five o’clock in the morn- 
ing.” Nice ladies, and nice times! Was it | 
wonderful that there should have been a | 
revolution ! 
The last cabaret of which I have to | 
speak is, that which has been emphati- | 
cally called “Le dernier Cabaret.” It was | 
kept by La Mére Saguet, the “Madame 
Gregoire” of one of Béranger’s songs, and | 
served as the literary and artistic focus for 
the generation now fast disappearing. It 
was established in the year seventeen hun- 
dred and eighty-four, in the Rue du Mou 
lin-de Beurre, close to the barrier du Maine, 
on the south side of Paris. Its celebrity 
began under the Empire, but its culminating 
fame was under the Restoration, when the 
sculptor David, the poet Victor Hugo, the | 
painter Deveria, the journalist Thiers, the | 
novelist Dumas, the politician Armand Carrel, 
and a list of artists and men of letters, includ- 
ing Charlet, Romieu, Tony Johannot, Reffet, | 
Gavarni, and Fontan, were its habitual fre- | 
quenters. There was one odd fellow among | 
them, a hard-drinking sign-painter, who | 
chiefly evinced his talents in painting | 
bunches of grapes over the doors of the | 
wine-sellers of Paris and the suburbs. It | 


was he who had decorated the cabaret of the | 


Mére Saguet, both within and without, and 
there his gay companions received the news 
of his death from the lips of the caricaturist | 
Charlet. It was a cruel moment for the 
jovial crew, but they paid the poor sign- | 
painter the only honour they had it in their 
power to offer; they clubbed verses for his 
epitaph, the greatest number of rhymes being 
furnished by Victor Hugo. That the strain 
in which they were written was not a very 
sad one may be supposed, if the opening lines 
be taken as asample. They ran thus: 


* Tu nous as fait trop rire dans la vie, 
Pour qu’ & la mort on pense & la pleurer.” 


(You have made us laugh too much in your 
life-time to allow us to think of weeping at 
death). Couplet after couplet was added 
until the funeral hymn was completed ; it 
was then set to music on the spot, and the | 
illustrious Collinet accompanied -the air on 
his flute. 

But the year eighteen hundred and thirty | 
came, dispersing the boon companions to | 
find their places in the world—most of them | 
high ones—and la Mére Saguet no longer 
taking a pride in her cabaret relinquished it | 
to the Sieur Bourdon, and withdrew to a 
small pavilion at the bottom of the garden 
where, only three years ago, she was still 
living, a hale old woman, who every year, on 
her birthday, returned to the cabaret, took 
her place behind the counter, looked after 
the cooking, and stirred the pot (“remuait 
la castrolle,” so she called it), with all the 
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vigour of her youthful days, Cabarets| without venturing to speak. It was opening 
abound all over France, but la Mére Saguet up a new vein, as yet undreamt of. Wehad, 
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| followed its hearse. 


is the last of her race. 


I am of opinion that an impartial narrative | 
of our Datchley Philharmonic Union, traced | 
conscientiously from its original inception in | 
the early part of the year eighteen hundred 
and fifty blank, to its final extinction in the 
autumn of that same year, would form an 
humble, but interesting page in the great) 
history of the musical human family. I,| 
myself, have peculiar facilities for this task, 
having in a manner stood by its cradle and 
Perhaps I may add, 





in a manner, sung out our whole circle of 
friends, and were secretly craving for a more 
expanded sphere. It was welcomed, there- 
fore, with enthusiasm. Miss Bandoline, who 
was held to have an unrivalled soprano 
voice and Mrs. Lightbody’s eldest, was in 
raptures, as was Mrs. Lightbody, herself. 
All she stipulated for, Mrs. Lightbody said, 
was, “ that it should be select.” 

We became then resolved into a committee 
of the entire party: Belmore Jones on the 
piano-stool, and a number of hasty resolutions 
were passed, the essence of which was, that. 
there should be as many concerts as possible, 
and that everybody should have opportunity 





| modestly, that I paid my share towards the | for displaying his or her peculiar gift. The 
| expenses of these obsequies, the concern | exclusion of all professionals was sternly 


being, so to speak, insolvent at the period of| pressed by Mrs. Lightbody, saving always 


| its collapse. 


on the project greedily and worked it| 


| turous applause accorded to the two-part | 
| song for equal voices, so sweetly rendered by | 


| upon the notion. 
| been his own performance in the early por- 
_ tion of the evening, giving his famous bass | 
| song with singular force and effect. 


It was at Tritonville, at a select party 
of Mrs. Lightbody’s, that the idea originated. | 
Belmore Jones was the immediate originator ; 
and J, with the two Miss Withers, and Wee- 
sond (who blew a little on the cornet), seized | 


promptly into shape. No doubt the rap- 


the Misses Withers, had put Belmore Jones | 
No less satisfactory had 





The | 


Mendelssohn Jackson, local organist and 
director of the well-known Guild Band of 
the place. He would be indispensable for 
moulding into shape, the harmonious raw 
material ; and so was taken in, under pro- 
test. At an adjourned meeting, held the 
following day, the capabilities of this raw 
material were looked more into, and classi- 
fied : Mendelssohn Jackson being in attend- 
ance on the occasion. There was Miss Bando- 
line, first woman and leading soprano, beyond 
dispute, having but newly come from the 
hands of Polonio, the eminent lady’s teacher, 
and bon ton composer. It was marvellous 
to hear her taking that C in alt—swooping 
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well-known Orphean quartett, in which we|at it gymnastically, with visible mus- 
| had obtained quite a provincial reputation,' cular action and swelling of veins. It was 
| had also formed part of the evening’s en-| whispered mysteriously, that it had been 
| tertainment: the components thereof (the | manufactured, by the ingenious Polonio, he 
| Misses Lightbody, Belmore Jones, and my-| having with infinite pains so worked on the 
_ self—tenor) falling in, regimentally, in front | delicate organs in the regions about the 
| of the piano, had been delighting the com-| thorax, as to bring about this remarkable 
| pany with miracles of sound, full of strange| result. It must be admitted, certainly, that 
| and pleasing contrasts. At one moment,| the note, so eliminated, was of thin and wiry 
| our voices were lulled to the very faintest! texture; perhaps owdng to the physical con- 
| whisper, sending abroad doubts as to whether | figuration of Miss Bandoline’s person, which 
| the chaunt was not now prematurely con-; was of the same character. Still, had not. 
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| Hun-ter on 


| Boundeth ! 


| evening. 
| eagerness. “Suppose, we form a society, 
| and give concerts in the Assembly Rooms, 





| cluded ; at the next, bursting with startling 


effect into ——s respecting the 

the Alpin’ Heighths! From 
rock to rock He gaily Boundeth—gaily 
Indeed the Minner-Gesang- 


Verein, from Cologne, were held by a com- 


ae judge, who had been lately up in 


ndon, to sing very much after our manner. 
“T can assure you, Jones, when I heard 


_ those Cologne men last year, the Miinner- 


Gesang-Verein, you know, give that very 


| Jaiger-Lied; I thought it a coarse perfor- 
| Mance—a very coarse performance.” 


Jones was excited by the triumphs of the 
“Suppose,” said he, panting with 


and issue complimentary tickets ! ” 
It was a vast conception, and we stood 
looking at each other for some moments, 


Polonio decreed her organ to have been of 
the character known as the Veiled Voice, or 
Voix Voilée, as the French have it—whieh 
quite explained it? There was Miss Bando- 
line’s sister—contralto—who was held to put 
in a sweet second in Polonio’s own admired 
duets, dedicated each to a noble —_ of 
Polonio’s in London. There was Belmore 
Jones’s basso profondo, which seemed to 
issue from many miles below the surface of 
the earth. The lowest note on his register 
was famous in the parish, it being reported 
to make the windows vibrate like the pedal- 
pipes of an organ. 

Looking, however, to the instrumental 
department, it was truly cheering to see 
what abundant promise was held out to us 
from all quarters. It came to be a positive 
embarrassment of riches. Locock, in the hand- 
somest manner, came to lay his cornet, Sax- 
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horn and other brass ordnance at our feet, he 
being indifferently skilled in each. The Re- 
verend Alfred Hoblush,as it fell out,could doa 
little on the violoncello, as could his excellent 
vicar upon the violin. Only age had im- 
a sort of quaveriness to the reverend 
incumbent’s tone, which was discovered too 
late to admit of his exclusion. There were 
whispers too of a contra-basso or double 
bass, lying cast away in some upper chamber, 
which awful engine Mendelssohn Jackson 
—— to have looked up speedily, and 
ought down from its dust. tly there 
were a few floating elements of music, up and 
down the neighbourhood,— mild men who 
had had to do with flutes in early life— 
one or two who were familiar with brass 
instruments, Sax and poly-twist, who only 
needed bringing together, to form a very 
available and respectable force. 

Finally it was agreed that the various 
great works intended for representation 
should be put in rehearsal without delay. 

There was extraordinary excitement in 
the town when it became known that the 
Philharmonic Union was an accomplished 
fact. Quite a crowd followed the Reverend 


Hoblush’s violoncello-case, as it was borne 
through the street on men’s shoulders. But, 
curious to say, there was a strange apathy 
abroad with regard to the subscription. The 
shares were dull in the market, though 
Jones went about diligently; whispering, 
puffing, stimulating, and otherwise rigging 


the market. The constitution of the society 
had therefore to be modified ; it being thought 
better that members alone should have the 
privilege of subscribing, and introducing 
friends on principles of love and favour, 
which happy ordinance at once set the insti- 
tution right with the public. Then the 
business of rehearsal began. 

Properly speaking, there was a rehearsal 
en permanence at Mrs, Lightbody’s. In the 
halls of Tritonville was perpetual concert, 
and the hunter bounded from rock to rock 
eternally. Locock’s unwearing manipulation 
of his instrument became a nuisance, crying 
aloud to Heaven, and it was whispered in 
dissenting circles,—not without a certain 

im satisfaction,—that the Reverend Hob- 
ush was being led away carnally, to the cer- 
tain imperilment of his soul and great scandal | 
of his parish. 

Against the day of assembling for first 
rehearsal, a very important auxiliary was 
known to have arrived at Tritonville ; to have 
come down specially for the great festival, 
it was confidently stated. There was a sort 
of awful respect attendant on the name of 
Mrs. Grey Malkyn, own aunt to Miss Ban-| 
doline, and trained under the late Mr. Bra- 
ham. She had heard thatincomparable artist 
interpret My Dog and my Gun, in the 
cheerful trolling style so much esteemed in 
that age; also the lusty, vein-distending 
reading of the death of Nelson, when England 
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was brought to confess that every man that 
day had done his duty. She had, as it were, sat 
under the great master at the Theatre Royal 
Covent Garden, where he, together with 
matchless Mistress Mattocks, oft chanted 
through Love in a Village, and other divert- 
ing pieces. With such pleasing memories, it 
was only natural that Mrs. G. Malkyn should 
be always struggling for the restoration of 
that defunct but famous style—hopelessly, it 
would seem. 

Never shall I forget those earlier meetings 
after Mrs. G. Malkyn’s arrival—days of 
storm and contention, on which the whole 
project had well nigh made shipwreck. For, 
it unhappily fell out that Jones also had 
strong musical tradition to hold by, and 
when great farmers of musical talent brought 
round the provinces their troupe of singing 
birds, set free from gilded cages at Hay- 
market and Lyceum, he contrived to establish 
relations with conductors and such folk, being 
made free of the little chamber behind the 
concert-room, and occasionally introduced to 
the singing birds themselves. Therefore did 
Jones incline to the modern romantic school, 
and was for a step in the Verdi direction. | 
In short, nothing less than a revival in its 
entirety of the famous Troubadour of that | 
master. But Mrs. G. Malkyn was in strong | 
dissent, holding that nothing could approach | 
the florid beauties of such old-established 
favourites as Norma, the Druid priestess and 
her sisters, and being a person of much con- 
sideration, and having funded and other | 
meneys, it was resolved to bring out the 
injured priestess, who was put in rehearsal 
without delay. O, those rehearsals! Who | 
shall realise to himself the incredible change 
they wrought in that circle, once so full of | 
— and goodwill. It was astonishing the 

eat and temper they stirred up in the breasts | 
of gentle-minded and inoffensive beings. | 
There was a fierce and contentious spirit | 
abroad during those few hours, enough to 
scandalise any impartial Christian that might 
chance to be present. Thus, Miss Bandoline, | 
whom I had always held to be about as 
sweet-tempered a girl as had ever come in | 
my way, became of a sudden filled with fury, 
and turned quite red in the face, if her air 
was taken too slow or too fast, or otherwise | 
improperly vreated. Even the Reverend 
Hoblush would, at times, so far cast off his 
sacred character as to stamp upon the ground 
and brandish his bow fiercely in the air. 
His cravat was observed to get loose and his 
collar to open, in the excitement of the 
moment. But the most painful part of the 
whole was when the two leaders—as Mrs. 
Grey Malkyn and Jones might fairly be 
styled—came in hostile collision. They were 
to be seen stationed, one on either side of poor 
Jackson—mildest of created beings—and 
over his person were their battles fought. In 
the midst of the deafening mélée, Druid 
priests, next the window, hoarsely shouting 
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for their victim, with craven Pollio straining | Such questions were of grave moment, and, I 


his larynx to top the horrid din, all would be 
brought up suddenly by harsh and repeated 
strokes of a ruler on the piano. 

“Stop, stop, stop!” Mrs. Malkyn would 
be heard to exclaim. “Mr. Jackson, be so 
good as to take that passage just one-third as 
slow again. See, thus: one—two—three !” 

To her Jones, bridling with secret rage and 
mortification. 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Malkyn, but I took 
especial pains with Jackson about that very 


| passage—it is the way they do it in London.” 


“T have heard Pasta,” ripostes Mrs. Mal- 


«yn, taking off her spectacles, and clearing 


| away for action, “an 
| and not one of them—no, not one of them— 
| ever took it that way.” 


| tion as was in their power. 


| and suffer herself to be led aga. 





Malibran, and Grisi, 


“Costa does,” says Belmore Jones, with 
ashy lips. 

“ Never!” says Mrs. Malkyn, trembling ; 
“would you turn it into a jig ?” 

“Or make it a slow march?” says Jones, 
tauntingly. 

At this stage, the Druids and others desi- 
rous of peace would interpose, and, under cover 
of a hurly-burly of “Go on! Never mind!” 
bewildered Jackson, who was by nature a 


| trimmer, would start with a sort of neutral 


tempo. And so the difficulty would be got over. 
Sometimes, I grieve to say, Jones utterly 
forgot himself, and being drunk, as it were, 


| with the fumes of music, would utter lan- 
| guage disrespectful to Mrs. Malkyn. At 


which outrage the injured lady would retire 
to a remote sofa, and there and then beg to 
be relieved of all further responsibility in the 
concern. They could do very well without 
her, she saw ; there were wiser heads than 
hers to direct them. At which prospect of 
being utterly stranded, and abandoned to 
their own devices, the whole company would 
be aghast. Horrid visions of the funded 


| moneys, now diverted to charitable and other 


uses, began to loom upon the Lightbody 


family; and Miss Bandoline, with her 


priestesses, would gather distractedly round 
the remote sofa, and offer such gentle allevia- 
At last, the 
pupil of the great Braham would give way, 
in to the 
instrument, and Mendelssohn Jackson took 
up once more the suspended strain. 

The great day drew gradually near. The 
demand for tickets,—under the new system ! 
—grew up to an amazing height; and the 
committee, sitting daily at Tritonville, found 
themselves whelmed in a heavy, but not un- 
pleasing press of business. The difficulty 
was, said the Reverend Hoblush, where: you 
were to draw the line,—outside the general 
practitioner’s wife, whose social status was 
unhappily not so clearly defined; while 
his licensed brother, with letters of marque 
from St. Andrew’s, was to be privileged to 
deposit his vulgar person upon one of our 
reserved seats without stop or hindrance ?! 


believe, caused Mrs. Lightbody many a 
sleepless night. 

At length the great day, long expected and 
desired, had come round. Belmore Jones, 
and others, had spent it journeying inces- 
santly between Mrs. Lightbody’s and the 
rooms, There was a wild excitement about 
his movements that made it hazardous to 
cross, or otherwise interfere with him. West- 
minster Abbey or a peerage, he was heard 
to mutter to himself many times,—uncon- 
sciously identifying himself with one of 
England’s greatest heroes. It was often told 
afterwards how the Reverend Hoblush had 
hurried through certain christening cere- 
monials that came thickly on him that 
morning, despatching them with haste and 
manifest impatience. How, too, he had cast 
from him his surplice, and has hurried away 
with the rest in the direction of the rooms, 
Half the town were looking on at the prepa- 
rations. The whole of that day there was 
a stream of chairs, and upholstery, directed 
on the concerts; and men, with hammers 
and baize aprons, were known to have been 
at work up to a late hour. 

At precisely half-past seven o’clock the 
doors were thrown open, and almost imme- 
diately, the company began to pour in. They 
were marshalled and conducted to convenient 
sittings by the stewards, who might be 
styled, not improperly, the great Institution 
of the night. Everybody was a steward, 
and bore a white wand. I was a steward; 
Belmore Jones was a steward ; the Reverend 
Hoblush was a steward, and bore a white 
wand. Even the bulk of singing and play- 
ing-men, found decent excuse to slip down, 
and fill for a short span the duties of that 
office. It was a sight to see us stand- 
ing at intervals, leaning on our staves, 
used much after the manner of Spanish 
piccadores, inflaming remote and choleric 
gentlemen by repeated lunges in the regions 
of the breast. I have my suspicions that 
the stewards must have been found an out- 
speaking nuisance, that night—their deport- 
ment being in many instances tyrannical. 
As each lady and gentleman passed the 
threshold, a courteous steward, specially 
selected for his insinuating manners, stepped 
forward with a programme containing the 
events of the night. A copy still remains to 
me of which the following is a faithful 
transcript : 

DATCHLEY 
AMATEUR PHILHARMONIC UNION, 
UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 
Parte Prima, 

. Full Orchestra, 
Miss Bando- 
line Lightbody, 
Mendelssohn 
Jackson, 


Overture ° . ° ¢ 
Scotch Ballad, “Cam’ hame wi’ the 
cai”. ° ‘ ; 
Solo, Violoncello. Reverend Alfred 
Hoblush . e ° . 
Orphean Quartetto, “ The as 
Hunter”. e . 
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Mr, Men- } Mendelssohn 


Jackson, 
Porchi. 


Voluntary, Piano-Forte . 
delssohn Jackson 

Grand Aria, “ Terribile.” 
more Jones 


“Mr. Bel- 


Symphony, compressed and adapted Mendelssohn 
b ° 


y . . . . 
(An interval of ten 


Jackson. 
minutes). 


Parte Seconda. 

Trio, Saxe-Horns eee 

MSS. Ballad, “ My heart, my heart is } MSS 
breaking!” Miss B. Lightbody . ‘ 

Orphean Quartetto, “ Sing tra la la! ” 

Grand Scena, “Ah, Perche!” (by ] Mrs. Grey 
desire) ° ° Malkyn. 

Selections from the grand opera of “ Norma.” 


One thing strikes me as I look fondly over 
this memorial, and that is the singularly fre- 

uent recurrence of the name of Mendelssohn 

ackson. The works of that master seemed 
to constitute the chief aliment of the evening, 
no doubt owing to the natural popularity of 
local talent. When he was seen to come for- 
ward to his desk, b4ton in hand and all be- 
gloved, there was a very gratifying display of 
local feeling—acknowledged by the maestro 
gracefully—and the overture set in. And 
here, at the outset, I had sore misgivings 
that the whole thing was about to break 
down prematurely, and go to pieces at once. 
From the very post, as it were, there came 
of a sudden an alarming thinness in the in- 
strumentation—the violin apparently bearing 
the whole burden of the piece. This, I was 
afterwards informed, was owing to the vari- 
ous players having lost their places through 
nervousness or other cause. 1 saw Mendels- 
sohn Jackson become of an ashy paleness, 
but still holding on, without faltering, to his 
beat, making believe, with sickness in his 
heart, as though all were going well, until 
the Reverend Hoblush, who had been ram- 
bling up and down his music distractedly, 
struck in desperately to the rescue, and re- 
stored the day. Rome was saved. 

Miss Bandoline’s song, which came next, 
was beautiful. Elderly gentlemen were ob- 
served beating their fingers rhythmically to 
the soft burden, Cam’ ham’ wi’ the kail, 
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braying, very distressing. But there was that 
in store which was to make up for all short 
comings. 

It had been kept a profound secret, and 
only suffered to leak out—designedly—within 
the last twenty-four hours, that Mrs. Grey 
Malkyn had been induced to come before the 
public, and give a faint reflex of the late in- 
comparable Mr. Braham’s manner. Inde- 
scribable, therefore, was the excitement when, 
at this particular juncture, Mrs. Grey Mal- 
kyn, in rich black velvet and bugles, was 
seen to step forward from a front row, and 
to be assisted on to the platform by two 
stewards with wands, 

People in the back rows stood up, stretch- 
ing forward eagerly to catch a view of the 
famous lady who had sat at the feet of the 
departed Braham. Greater still was the sen- 
sation when, as Mendelssohn Jackson allowed 
his fingers to wander carelessly over the keys 
by way of preludio, she gathered herself up 
in all her strength and beauty, looking round 
on the company assembled with infinite grace 
and composure. 

When perfect stillness had been restored, 
it became understood—from a certain thril- 
ling sound heard, as it were, afar off, beyond 
the area of the concert-room—that Mrs, 
Malkyn was already on the first note of her 
air. Men looked at each other and at the 
ceiling, in astonishment. What did it mean? 
This was Mr. Braham’s happy method of 
surprise ; for she was elaborating that note 
in a fashion truly marvellous—making capital, 
as it were, of it; now swelling on it, now 
letting it subside, now swelling on it again, 
now imparting to it a fluttering motion. 
The slow movement was lengthened out with 
infinite skill. The quicker portion led off in 
the old roystering Trafalgar’s Bay manner. 
Altogether, it was a fine reading. At its 
close tumultuous applause, and a bouquet 
observed to wing its flight from the centre of 
the house. Re-demanded, of course. 

That was the pearl and flower of our 
concerts. There were others; but it was 
to that opening-night we looked back with 
fond and reverential feelings. Afterwards, 

















which recurred deliciously at each verse.|I grieve to say, a sort of indifference 
Long will that hymn be chanted of winter | sprang up in the public mind, which did not 
nights in Datchley homesteads—mothers| encourage us to pursue the experiment. 
voicing it softly to their infants by the fre-| In course of time, Belmore Jones was 
light. It was, of course, re-demanded franti-| drafted away to London, which blow may be 
cally—florid, elderly gentlemen giving strong said to have extinguished the society, And 
signs of adhesion. Jones’s Terribile, intro-| though we brought down Mrs. G. Malkyn 
ducing the well-known E flat, was an awfully | once more—feeling that there was much in 
impressive performance. the prestige of her name—yet, the attend- 

e trio for Sax-horns left a horrible feel-| ance was so scant, the public apathy so 
ing on the mind, as though we had been! marked, to say nothing of the heavy charges 
hearkening to the cries of souls in agony—of | for hire of rooms, lighting, and the like, that 
men being broke upon the wheel. There was| we saw at once it was no use casting our 
a tinny mail-coach quality about their tones, pearls before——the ungracious word had 
with now and again strange sounds, as of, best be left unspoken. 
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